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You CANT BLAME “THE COLONEL FoR BEING SORE — HE‘S LONG ay 
OVERDUE AT G.H.Q. — AND, ALTHO THEY'VE BEEN TRYING SINCE A 
EARLY MORNING , THE MOTOR -BOYS CANT GET His CAR STARTED — —™ See) o 
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...and he’s changed to 


KOOLMOTOR 


the sure-fire winter gasolene _ | 





And you, too—when you want quick start- gives summer performance all winter long. 
ing, try KOOLMOTOR, the sure-fire winter Try a tankful of KOOLMOTOR today. 
gasolene. It’s always ready to go when You'll be delighted with its performance! 

you are. KOOLMOTOR is specially processed 








in Cities Service refineries for winter use. IN THE SOUTH—IT’S LORECO. in Louisiana, Arkan- 
You get the quick start, and at no sacrifice of Relining Corporation isthe Citen Service pewolcum uni fe 
pickup, power, or anti-knock. KOOLMOTOR Lttitiimues 

the Cities Service standard. 
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HIS historical map of the A.E.F. is truly a masterpiece. 
It is an incomparable souvenir of the World War, par- 
ticularly for Veterans of the A. E. F. Reproduced in an amazing 
array of colors, it graphically portrays everything of importance 
incident to the War, including colored reproductions of all com- 


bat division insignia. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, Emblem Division, C1] Here's my $2.75 (Check or Money Order) 


777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana p 
on delivery. 
NAME aetineiseninas STREET 


Count me in for one of these new historical maps. It is to be 


understood that if | am disappointed in any way, my money will 
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be refunded promptly upon the return of the map. 
FEBRUARY, 1933 


CJ Ship C.O.D. and I'll pay postman (plus small collection charge) 








orGod and country , we associate ourselves together for the » following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity,stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ;to safeguard and transmit to irwwtd the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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A National SPENDING ague 
By Roger W Babson 





THEN and 


HE American people are like a flock of sheep. They seem 

to want to stampede in one direction or the other. Only 

five years ago a certain group of men now connected with 

the National Economy League were rooting for increased 
government appropriation, were releasing bullish information in 
Wall Street and were urging spending, instalment purchases and 
the borrowing of money. Of course, the conservative interests of 
the country were then warning people of the dangers of inflation 
and I, myself, was active in calling a halt in September, 1929. 
Today these same men are urging the discharge of government 
employees, the ruthless cutting of governmental appropriations 
and, worst of all, are creating an economy panic which is harming 
every manufacturer, merchant and wage earner. Now these men 
are just as wrong today in preaching economy as they were wrong 
five years ago in riding along with the boom. The time to have 
organized the National Economy League was in 1927 and 10928. 
Today the need is the organization of a National Spending League. 
We will never get out of the depression by throwing more people 
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Cartoons by 
Herb Roth 


out of work. Moreover, I believe there is a vast difference today 
between the issuance of fiat money to pay off a soldier’s bonus (to 
which frankly I am opposed) and the ruthless cutting of income 
which has already been promised and upon the payment of which 
the present economic structure is based. 

A year or two ago some of these questions may have been open 
to argument, as the deflation then under way perhaps needed to 
be completed. Today, however, deflation has practically reached 
a limit. Securities have been one hundred percent deflated. 
Commodities have been ninety percent deflated. Wages have 
been seventy to eighty percent deflated. Moreover, debts, rents 
and taxes are in the 
process of deflation. 
All that is needed now 
is confidence in order 
to restore purchasing 
power. This means 
that we all need to use 
old-fashioned common 
sense and once again 
build up purchasing 
power. 

I repeat what I said 
in the beginning, that 
the American people 
are likea flock of sheep. 
They seem always to 
have a complex on 
something. A few 
years ago they had a 
complex to speculate, 
to buy on the instal- 
ment plan, and to urge 
Congress to spend 
money. Today they 
have entirely switched 
around and have a 
complex to fire their 
employees, to curtail 
all expenditures to the 
bone and reverse es- 
tablished customs. 

The present econ- 
omy policy is just as 
dangerous as the pre- 
vious spending policy. 
True economy is not 
the saving of money, 
but the saving of men. 
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Sebaceo 
1o Smoke tight 


has to be a different kind of 
tobacco from that used in ciga- 
rettes... and it has to be made 


by an enti rely d ifferent process. 


()"" in Kentucky, where they have 
pretty women, fast horses, and blue 
grass, there grows a tobacco called White 
Burley. It doesn’t grow anywhere else in 
the world. 

There is a type of this White Burley 
that is best suited for pipe smoking. It is 
neither too thick nor too thin. It is not 
light and chaffy; at the same time, it is 
not rank or strong. “U.S. Type 31” is the 
government classification for White Burley. 

Since no other pipe tobacco has yet been found 
which seems to equal White Burley, this is what 
we use in making Granger Rough Cut. 

Next, we use the Wellman Method, a famous 
1870 method of making pipe tobacco, to give 
Granger its fine flavor and fragrance. Then, too, 
Granger is “Rough Cut”— just like they used to 
“whittle” their tobacco off a plug with a jack- 
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knife. It smokes cool, lasts longer and never 
gums a pipe. 

And finally, we want to sell Granger for 10 
cents. Good tobacco—right process—cut right. 
So we put Granger in a sensible soft foil pouch 
instead of an expensive package, knowing that a 
man can’t smoke the package. 

Granger has not been on sale very long, but 
it has grown to be a popular smoke. Folks seem 


to like it. Liggett allyers 2 , @ 
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ONE STATUE. 


BRONZE 


By Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan 


Illustrations by 
Gratta nm Condon 


Y WIFE says it all started because folks in our 
town got tired of reading the stuff these high- 
brow easterners have been writing about the 
Middle West. You know the line—we’re 

dumbbells and we live in ugly houses and we don’t care 
about art and beauty. Well, according to my wife, the 
Century Club put everybody in Hendricksville next to 
themselves and this statue business was the natural result 
of the club’s campaign. My wife is president of the Cen- 
tury Club, also president of St. Catherine’s Guild at the 
Episcopal Church and vice-president of the local D. A. R. 
chapter. She could have been president of the Legion 
Auxiliary unit too but since the gang had elected me com- 
mander of the post I told her that would be hogging the 
offices. 

In spite of what my wife says about the statue, she’s 
wrong. It was the war memorial idea that got folks in- 
terested. Most of the people around town don’t care a 
whoop what highbrow writers say about them. They 
don’t read that kind of magazines and books. The only 
ones who go in for that stuff are a few women like my wife and 
Laura McKay and Mabel Sauerwine. But Hendricksville lost 
thirty-nine boys in the war, not counting seven who are still in 
the veterans hospitals, and when the Century clubbers said, 
“We ought to have something to honor their memory”’ that hit 
right at home. 

Martha—that’s my wife—deserves a lot of credit for starting 
the statue talk; but she shouldn’t let on like she did it just out 
of civic pride and patriotism. Whenever she talks about it now 
I just let her talk. I don’t say a word. What’s the use? But the 
real truth is that Martha first got the statue idea when she heard 
Doris Shapleigh was coming back to Hendricksville. 

I guess I’d better tell you about Doris. She was a home town 
girl and went to the grades and high school with Martha and me. 
Her dad was judge of the county court for years and a lawyer on 
the side. The Shapleighs lived in a big stone house on Mercer 
Street. During the time Doris was in high school and over at the 
state university for two years—Martha and I graduated—she 
went with Pete Matson. We all thought she was going to marry 
Pete. He was some catch too. His dad left him the biggest busi- 
ness in Hendricksville—the Matson Casting and Manufacturing 
Company. You see the plant as you come in on the hard road 
from St. Louis. 

But about six years ago, Doris got awfully artistic. She quit 
State U. and went East to school. Word got out that she’d jilted 
Pete. I guess it was true enough, though neither of them ever said 
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Doris was tall and 
dark and slim, 
and could wear 
the sort of clothes 
most women only 
dream about 


anything about it. Doris certainly was the talk of the town fora 
while. Martha and I used to argue about it. Martha stuck up for 
Doris. ‘Pete is just a lowbrow,” she’d say. “Imagine a fellow 
who has been to Yale coming home and messing around ir a 
foundry. He puts on overalls and works right with the men. 
All he ever thinks about is that business. No wonder Doris 
couldn’t stand it.” Well, I stuck up for Pete. “He’s doing a good 
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job with the plant,” I told her, “It 
was slipping during the last years his 
dad was alive. He’s modernized the 
equipment and he’s going in for this 
phosphor bronze work. Right now 
Pete is one of the biggest manu- 
facturers of phosphor bronze bush- 
ings in the country.” 

Well, Martha is kind of artistic 
herself, so she always came back at 
me with: ‘You talk like a chamber 
of commerce secretary, Jim Bailey. 
I’m ashamed of you. There are 
other things in life besides bronze 
bushings.’”’ When Martha is on one 
of her highbrow sprees it’s no use 
arguing. She’ll even try to high hat 
her own bread and butter. Martha 
and I have got the best Ford agency 
in volume of sales between St. 
Louis and Kansas City, but when- 
ever I try to brag a little at bridge 
games and the like she always says: 
“Now, Jim, will you stop talking 
shop?” Of course, I could come back 
with: ‘‘Well, what’s paying for that 
nifty dress you’ve got on?” but 
she’d call me a materialist and be 
sore the rest of the evening. 

I’d better get back to Doris. As 
I was saying, Doris jilted Pete 
Matson and went off to study art. 
Martha got a few letters from her 
while she was in Paris. Then, she 
came back to New York and wrote 
Martha she was going to be a sculp- 
tor. The judge and Mrs. Shapleigh 
did a lot of tall talking around town 
about the prizes Doris won and how 
famous she was going to be. But I 
noticed they never said anything 
about how much money she was 
making. Martha oh-ed and ah-ed 
over Doris’s career—she always 
claims she could have been a writer; 
and I guess she could, at that, if she 
ever got down to it—but I finally 
got Martha to admit that Doris 
wasn’t doing much in the money 
line. The truth was, her dad had 
been supporting her ever since she 
left Hendricksville. 

Well, last April Judge Shapleigh 
died of heart failure. I got it direct 
from Joe Winters, one of the execu- 
tors, that the judge had most of his money tied up in farms and 
it was going to be a tight pinch for Mrs. Shapleigh to get along. 
Martha told me Doris wanted to stay with her mother, but Mrs. 
Shapleigh was too proud to have the town know Doris couldn’t 
make a living sculptoring. So she persuaded Doris to go back to 
New York. Doris stuck it out for two months: then she wrote 
Martha she was coming back to Hendricksville and live with her 
mother. 

Martha can talk all she wants to about how the Century Club 
awakened Hendricksville’s artistic consciousness and put over 
the war memorial in a big way; but I didn’t hear a cheep out of 
anyone until Martha got that letter from Doris 

I recali distinctly that it was the very next day Martha said 
to me: “Jim, this town ought to put up a memorial to its men who 
died in France. I’m going to start the club to work on it.” 

“You better wait till business picks up a little,” I said. 

“Business!” said Martha. “Business. There you go.” 

“Well,” I said, “the business men will have to pay for the mon- 
ument. It’s a cinch you won’t get the money from the highbrows.” 
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‘This is an inspirational and artistic adventure,” Martha came 
back, and I could tell she was already making up her speech to 


the club. “Please try to understand.” 

I knew that pretty soon she’d be calling me a Babbitt and I’d 
be threatening to stop her allowance, so I laid off. But I wasn’t 
fooled. Martha had two main reasons for starting the statue 
business. She wanted to help Doris and give her something 
to do when she got home; and she wanted to show Doris that 
Hendricksville could be artistic. 

It didn’t seem such a hot idea to me. Money was plenty tight 
just then. The Masons had just finished a drive for a new temple 
and everybody had kicked in. Besides, I couldn’t get Martha’s 
enthusiasm for Doris. Pete Matson was a good friend and a 
swell customer of mine. I always thought Doris had treated him 
pretty rotten. I didn’t know whether Pete had got over being in 
love with her or not; at least, he was still a bachelor. But the way 
I looked at it, Doris would come home with a lot of flighty ideas 
and probably high hat everybody in town. 

Nothing I could say would stop Martha. She got together with 
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Mabel and Laura at the country club the next afternoon and they 
cooked up the politics. The Friday meeting of the Century Club 
was at Mabel’s house. I drove by for Martha about five-thirty 
and she broke the bad news. 

“We put it through. Darling Mrs. Humphreys and her crowd 
tried to block us just as they always do, but they didn’t get to 
first base. Now, Jim, you’ve got to help me. If this campaign 
flops I’ll never be able to hold up my head again. You’ve got to 
get the Legion and the Rotary behind us.”’ She rattled on, think- 
ing up new things for me to do every half minute. That’s the 
trouble with women. They’re always starting things and letting 
you finish them. 

Believe me. I did plenty of belly-aching. But you know how 
it is. Your wife goes and gets herself in a jam, but, after all, she’s 
your wife. You've got to get her out of it. 

So I was Steve. I went over and had a talk with Harley Brandt, 
editor of our daily paper. I’m one of his best advertisers, so of 
course he couldn’t say no. He was more than polite at that. He 
got quite steamed up over the idea of having a home town girl 
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"We'll do it again 
and get it right 
next time,” said 
Pete. ‘Put it 
back in the pot, 
boys” 


make the monument. I 
told him Doris hadn’t 
agreed to do the job yet, 
and to go easy. Martha 
didn’t even know wheth 
er Doris was enough of a 
sculptor to carve a 
statue. 

Of course, Harley had 
to go and break out the 
very next afternoon with 
a big story on the front 
page of the Argus. Ac 
cording to Harley it was 
all settled. The Century 
Club was going to raise 
the money and Miss 
Doris Shapleigh, our tal- 
ented home town girl, 
was coming back to 
Hendricksville and carve 
the statue. 

““Vou’ve done it now,” 
I told my wife. ‘‘What 
if you can’t raise the 
money and what if Doris 
says she’s not good 
enough to do the job?” 

“With you to help me, 
dear,”’ she said, ‘‘I can 
do anything. And as for 
Doris—she’ll be tickled 
to death.” 

“How much is this 
gonna cost?” I wanted 
to know. 

“We'll need ten thou- 
sand dollars, at least. 
That’s what Dwight 
City paid for their me- 
morial.”’ 

I gave her the old hol- 
low laughter. Ten thou- 
sand dollars? In our 
town, with all the far- 

mers hollering about hard times and everybody scared? 

“You'll be lucky to raise five,” I told her. “You better not give 
out any definite goal so we can save our face when it flops.”’ 

I put it up to the Legion gang at our next meeting. They sur- 
prised me by being all for it. Several of the boys made speeches. 
There wasn’t any civic pride talk; they just mentioned relatives 
or buddies that had gone west. 

Pete Matson was at the meeting as usual. He never missed un- 
less he was out of town on a business trip. Pete didn’t make a 
speech. I never heard him make one. Pete wasn’t much for shoot- 
ing off his mouth in public. He always sat in the back row and in 
a corner at that. But you could count on Pete to be there, rain or 
shine. He was that kind of a guy. 

When talk got around to the money part of it, Pete wrote his 
pledge on a piece of paper—and handed it to me after the meet 
ing broke up, so I wouldn’t have a chance tc call out his name, It 
was for five hundred bucks. 

“Of course you’ve heard the news about Doris coming back 


here to live?” I said. 
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Pete nodded, getting sort of red, but had his comeback ready 

“Yes. I’m glad to hear it,” he said. 

We chewed the fat about business conditions and so forth. All 
the time I was trying to figure out why Doris had ditched him. 
Even Martha had to admit Pete was good looking. He was big 
and husky and hard as nails. The only fault Martha could find 
with his looks was he wore slouchy 
clothes and was careless about part- 
ing his hair. I don’t think Pete 
bothered to look in mirrors very 
often. But if I was bossing a pack of 
foundry huskies every day I wouldn’t 
bother about parting my hair 
straight down the middle, either. 

“Martha will be throwing a 
party for Doris,’ I told Pete. “I 
hope you can come.” 

“Sure. Be glad to,” said Pete, and 
ducked. 

When I told Martha about it 
afterwards she said I never did have 
any tact. She said it would be em- 
barrassing for Pete to meet Doris 
after what had happened, and she 
didn’t intend to ask Pete to the 
party. The way women dope things 
is beyond me. 

Well, all the organizations in 
town fell into line for the memorial 
campaign. Martha and the other 
clubwomen collected thirty-six hun- 
dred bucks in four 
days. Martha was 
crowing all over the 
place. But I knew 
better. I’ve been in 
too many drives. 
You always clean up 
about two-thirds of 
what you’re going to 
get the first week. 
After that it’s just 
pulling teeth. 

Doris got in 
one Sunday 
afternoon. 
Martha and I 
drove Mrs. 
Shapleigh to 
the Wabash 
stationto 
meet her. 

I will have 
to admit that 
Doris fooled 
me. I expect- 
ed her to get 
off the train 
with her nose 
in the air and 
make some 
cracks against Hendricksville. Doris 
always was high-hat looking, any- 
way. She was tall and dark and slim; 
and Martha used to say “Do’ can 
wear the sort of clothes most women 
only dream about.’’ Meaning these 
slinky, swirly silk dresses you see models wearing in women’s 
magazine ads. Poor Martha went on the Hollywood diet twice— 
sticking nine days the first time and thirteen-and-a-half the second 
—but she still couldn’t get into clothes like Doris’s. She sunk 
sixty bucks in one dress at Steinberg’s i. St. Louis and couldn’t 
sit down in it after she got it home. 

As I say, Doris crossed me by not pulling any of that New York 
8 
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stuff. She kissed Martha as if she meant it and said she was glad 
to be home, as if she meant that too. She even praised the looks 
of the four-door sedan Martha and I drive, saying: ““Why, Jim, 
you flivver dealers ought to be rolling in wealth. This is a ducky 
car. Is it a standard model?” I told her it was, and she said her 
mother and she were going to save their pennies and buy one some 
day. I was about to tell her about our easy payment plan; but 
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She was wild about the 

committee’s being dead- 

locked, and threatened 
to smash the model 


Martha gave me a dirty look. I can take a hint. 
Martha and Doris and Mrs. Shapleigh did all the 
/ talking on the way to our place for supper. Martha 

/ tackled Doris right away on the statue business. 

“You got my letter before you left New York, 
didn’t you, Do’?”’ Martha asked her. 

“Yes, I did,” she said, “but I’m afraid you 
flatter me outrageously. I’ve never attempted anything so heroic, 
Martha. I’d probably make a dreadful botch of it.” 

I tried to give Martha a look that would say I-told-you-so. 
But Mrs. Shapleigh jumped in and said of course Doris could do 
it; and Martha said Doris was only being modest. It turned out 
that Doris had made a statue for some rich man’s estate in New 
York, besides doing some things called portrait busts and bird 
baths. It turned out too that Doris was just being modest and 
could be persuaded to try her hand at the memorial. 

Martha finally got her to say she’d try it; but she hedged by 
saying: “If I can’t turn out anything decent I’ll drop it soon 
enough for you to bring in another sculptor.”’ 

At supper, it struck me that Doris looked awfully tired and sort 
of discouraged. As I remembered her, she was a high-stepping, 
chin-up girl with plenty of life. 

I let Martha drive Doris and her mother home as I had to look 
at a used car Sam Judson wanted to trade in on a new coupe. 
Martha didn’t get home until past midnight. 

“Tt’s just pathetic,” Martha told me. “‘From what Doris says 
she must have been literally starving to death in New York. She 
hasn’t had a commission for five months. She was to get seven 
hundred for a portrait bust of some millionaire’s kid, but the 
kid’s mother didn’t think it flattered him enough. In desperation 
she got a job designing for a terra cotta company. They fired her 
because her designs were too unconventional. Poor Do’. She’s so 
worn out and disheartened. I do believe she’s aged five years since 
I saw her at the judge’s funeral.” 

I wanted to know how much the Century Club was going to 
pay her for making this statue. 

“That’s another tough break,” Martha said. ““Do’ won’t take 
anything for this work. She says it’s got to be her contribution to 
the old home town. She isn’t even sure she can do a respectable 
job for us. They’ve shaken her nerve. Oh dear, I’m almost sorry 
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I started things. If Do’ flops on the job 
it'll be the last straw. She'll just give 
up.” 

“Maybe she’ll get some sense and 
settle down and marry Pete Matson,” 
I said. 

“She'd be finished for good and all 
then,” Martha came back. “‘A year of 
Pete and his phosphor bronze bushings 
would stifle every artistic impulse the 
poor girl has.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “You 
married a business man and I don’t see 
anything stifled about you.” 

We had it hot and heavy then 
Martha said she was stifled; she said 
she might have had a career as a writer. 
I said I didn’t see what was stopping 
her. I offered to buy her a typewriter 
and plenty of paper. I said if pounding 
a typewriter was too much work she 
could dictate to Miss Munn at the 
office. I got her cornered, so she wiggled out by saying I wasn’t 
Pete Matson and didn’t think about phosphor bronze bushings 
night and day. I tried to tell her Pete thought about the higher 
things of life as much as any normal man, only he didn’t go 
around showing off. Martha got mad and said I wasn’t to mention 
Pete Matson’s name again. So I went to sleep. 

The statue business went along pretty well for a time. Collec- 
tions got up to about forty-nine hundred bucks. Doris started 
work the second day she was home. 

The first hitch came when Doris wanted a man to pose for the 
statue. It was to be the statue of a doughboy standing with fixed 
bayonet at “ready.” I drove Doris around to sort of casually 
look over the Legion gang in town. Doris wouldn’t say it in so 
many words, but I could tell she thought the fellows I pointed out 
to her were either too old or too fat. Just to see how she’d take it, 
I said: “Pete Matson is about the only one in the crowd who’s 
kept himself in shape. He looks just the same as he did when he 
was captain of ‘B’ Battery.” I was second looie in that outfit 
myself, and that’s one reason I’ve always been strong for Pete. 
You’ve got to go through a couple of battles with a man before 
you really get to know him. 

Doris didn’t get fussed up when I mentioned Pete. She just 
shook her head and sort of shrugged. 

“The man I need shouldn’t be more than twenty-two or three,” 
she said. 

We had a time picking out a youngster. Mrs. Harben wanted 
Doris to use her Eddie; and Mrs. Bostwick wanted us to use her 
Franklyn; and old Mrs. Gibbs, who had given a hundred dollars 
toward the memorial, said she’d send for her grandson, Tommy 
Laughlin, who was supposed to be at summer school in Columbia. 
It looked like a free-for-all row, but Doris got us out of a tight 
spot by picking a young fellow named Johnny Watson. There 
was a lot of criticism because Johnny’s folks didn’t amount to 
much and he worked around on farms near town. I couldn’t quite 
see the idea, myself. Johnny was a husky lad of about Pete 
Matson’s build, but he wasn’t much for looks. He had sort of a 
pugged nose and red hair. But Doris said she wasn’t trying to 
make a pretty-boy statue. I told Martha: “Let Doris do this her 
own way. She knows more about making statues than all these 
sore-heads who are panning her.” 

The next thing that happened was Martha’s deciding to givea 
party for Doris. She wanted to invite just the country club 
crowd. I talked against that. Money wasn’t coming in worth a 
darn and I argued we ought to give a benefit ice cream social or 
something like that, invite the whole town and charge admission. 
I finally convinced Martha, although I couldn’t kid her out of 
calling the ice cream social a lawn fete. 

Since everybody in town was coming, I didn’t see any harm in 
inviting Pete Matson especially. I drove over to the plant. Pete 
was working with a crew in the iron foundry part, pouring some 
electric motor housings. Pete’s dad started out strictly as a cast 
iron founder. Old man Matson made his (Continued on page 58) 
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The antique banks illustrated on te 
these pages are from the unique fi 
collection of Elmer Rand Jacobs 
of New York City of 
: Oo 
ANKS and bankers are ac- ber has decreased by some . 
customed to be cussed and 5,500 since you made your de- ' 
discussed but the flood of _ posits. At first blush this looks in 
harsh words about them bad for your money. However, lo 
has risen during the past two or a large part of this decrease in 
three years to unreasonable heights. Along with most of my _ banks has occurred through mergers and your money is still in di 
colleagues in this country’s 19,500 banks, I find myself astonished _ these banks for your use. o" 
by the general conversation about the incompetence of bankers Alas, 4,200 of your banks are definitely closed, failed, or what- on 
and the breaking down—that is the popular phrase, is it not?-— ever you choose to call it. This looks as if you have lost some of th 
of the nation’s banking system in the face of an emergency. your money—and so you have. Your losses depend on the size of 
It is time to state the other side of the case, for there are many your account—which is in direct proportion to the size of the 
grave dangers in allowing so much wild talk to go unchallenged. | bank—and also on how much salvage there will be in each closed 
If everybody gets to believing bank. 
that the situation is as bad as In the largest bank that has closed you had less than 
the loud-speakers would have $450 and proportionately less, until your smallest is 
us think, then we shall prob- under one dollar. Altogether, there was just about 
ably see all sorts of drastic $4,500 of your total of $100,000 in banks which have 
remedies tried. Such nostrums actually closed in these three troublous years. The 
might kill the patient—like- other $95,500 is in banks that have steadfastly remained 
wise might cause irreparable open in the face of the most difficult test that has ever 
harm to a good many people confronted the nation’s financial institutions. There- 
who do not realize how inti- fore, even if the deposits that happened to be in the 
mately their own well-being is closed banks were totally lost, you would have lost 
linked with the patient’s. about $4,500. But inasmuch as most of these banks in 
Let us have a look at the liquidation are paying sixty percent to eighty percent, 
situation, to learn how bad your losses would probably be about $1,200. This is a 
it actually is. If we believe good deal of money, but it is a small percentage of your v 
the newspaper scareheads and original $100,000. - 
the alarmist orators of the Meanwhile, of course, your money has been drawing ~ 
radical and opportunist interest from the banks which have remained open. me 
political camps, it must be This interest totals approximately $9,o0o—an average - 
pretty bad. So let us get this of three percent annually on your original deposit of S 
part of the task behind us. $100,000. This is considerably greater than your losses be 
Just to bring the situation down to figures that can-be easily from closed banks. So today you could withdraw your deposits Ps 
grasped, and to make it personal, we shall suppose that on October and have a few thousand dollars more than you deposited three na 
I, 1929, you owned $100,000 in cash. You decided that to play years ago. 7 
safe you would deposit this money ‘u the savings departments of The nation’s banks have not, it would appear, done so badly by i 
all the banks in the United States, allotting your deposits in pro- you after all. You still have an amount on deposit equal to your as 
portion to the size of each bank. Thus you placed yourself in the original deposit of $100,000 and have even increased it by the net 
situation of the average of all savings depositors of the country; earnings from the interest the banks paid you on it. If you can / 
you became for the purpose of illustration a cross-section of our think of many other ways in which you could have handled . 
banking situation. $100,000 during the past three years to keep it intact and even PI 
You divided your $100,000 into about 25,000 parts, one part earn something with it, © 
to each bank then in business. Your largest deposit was $2100 in you are a good financier. b: 
the nation’s largest bank, a New York institution. Your smallest You might have done it 
was less than a dollar. Like most bank depositors, back in 1929, by buying United States m 
you felt completely safe. Under anything like normal conditions Government bonds. You ™ 
your sense of security would have been justified. might have kept your I 
Just how badly have you fared in three years? Newspaper money intact by the . 
headlines, debaters in legislative halls and in the corner cigar pernicious practice of 
store, and general conversation should make you despair of ever hoarding, but in that . 
seeing any worthwhile share of the tidy little fortune you had event you would have - 
trustingly turned over for safekeeping to 25,000 banks in 1929. some $7,000 or $8,000 : 
Today you have only about 19,500 bank accounts. The num- less than you now have as 
FI 
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_- primary responsibility is to protect its 
depositors’ money, and the banker who tries 
to make profit through unreasonable risks at the 
expense of deposit liquidity is headed for trouble” 
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to your credit, and furthermore you might have lost it all through 
fire or robbery as has happened in so many instances. You might, 
of course, have been so extremely shrewd or lucky as to put it into 
one of the comparatively few concerns which made money all 
through the depression—but the odds were 1000 to 1 against you 
here. If you had put it into a cross section of almost anything 
else—securities, commodities, real estate, mortgages—your 
shrinkage in present values would be many times as great as the 
loss you suffered through bank closings. 

Mind you, we bankers cannot justifiably brag about our record 
during the depression. Theoretically no bank should ever close, 
no depositor should ever lose a dollar of his deposit. The four and 
one-half percent of this country’s total bank deposits tied up in 
three years is just that much more than it should have been. 





Without going into all the details of why these banks failed, the 
major reasons were: A depreciation of values such as this country 
has never before seen; the existence of so many competing banks 
in some communities that they simply could not make a living; 
the starting of banks by people without enough banking experi- 
ence to. operate them successfully; runs by panic-stricken de- 
positors who collapsed many sound banks by withdrawing their 
money faster than the bank could turn its assets into cash; and 
in a very few instances by dishonesty and betrayal of trust. 

At the same time, the banker’s battle against depression con- 
ditions was at least as hard as that of the average business man. 
He invested his deposits in bonds which he thought were de- 
pression-proof, and they shrank materially. Borrowers who had 
always been good found themselves unable to repay their notes 
promptly, mortgages which he had always been able to sell as fast 
as he could get them remained in his vault and tied up his money. 
Coming through all of these difficulties, and in spite of them, the 
bankers of the United States have incurred conditions tying up 
only a small percentage of their depositors’ money out of all the 
funds entrusted to them. The record could be far worse than it is 
and still not deserve a tenth of the criticism so loosely spread 
about by the uninformed. 

There is another side of the picture, of course. Although only 
a small ratio of all deposits have been affected by bank closings, 
in numbers more than this percentage of all bank depositors lost 
through closings since the bulk of these closings affected large 
numbers of small depositors. The small depositor is usually 
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harder hit by a bank clos- 
ing than a large depositor, 
since he is less likely to 
have other resources to 
draw on. Consequently 
the damage to individuals, 
and the misery arising out 
of bank closings, cannot be 
accurately measured in these percentage figures. Nor does it com- 
fort a man whose bank has failed, taking a portion of his life sav- 
ings with it, to know that ninety-five and one-half percent of all 
bank deposits in banks are wholly unaffected. 

No intelligent banker would plead that the record of our craft 
has been spotless during the depression years. Banking in many 
instances might have been conducted better than it was. But 
even though the record does not deserve being bragged about, 
it certainly is far from discreditable. I know no important in- 
dustry which has come through these troubled years at less loss 
to everybody concerned, including the general public. 

Banking, it seems to many of us, has done a pretty good job 
after all. And banking will, for many years to come, be more com- 
petently handled than it has been in the past. Though many good 
bankers suffered, the profession has, nevertheless, been purged of 
many individuals who lacked the equipment to make good 
bankers. There has been hammered into the mind of every 
banker a new realization of his responsibilities. With many un- 
favorable factors cleared away, other advantages will accrue to 
bring better banking as the clouds blow past. Bankers have been 
taught many valuable lessons which will persist through this 
generation, chief among them that a bank’s primary responsi- 
bility is to protect its depositors’ money and that the banker who 
tries to make profit through unreasonable risks at the expense of 
deposit liquidity is headed for trouble. 

The gravest danger to sound banking right now is that its 
well-wishers may kill it by kind intentions. The last session of 
Congress, for instance, saw introduced an unusual number of 
bills intended to improve banking. Few of them would have 
brought about real improvements; others would inevitably have 
cost the public: great sums of money by further damaging 
the banking system to so great an extent that it would have taken 
years to recover. Fortunately the cooler heads prevailed, and 
Congress by good judgment rejected the unsound proposals. 

Bankers are hoping that 
this same policy will con- 
tinue in coming sessions. 
For it seems to a good 
many of us that an in- 
dustry which can come 
through such a storm as 
that which broke in 1920, 
and during three stormy 
years can conserve intact 
all but a small percentage 
of the money entrusted to 
it, has shown itself more 
than ordinarily well 
fitted to its task. And 
(Continued on page 44) 
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AM not going to preach a sermon this month, but I am 
going to use a text. It is from the eleventh chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, the twenty-first verse: 
‘“‘When a strong man well armed keepeth his palace, his 
goods are in peace.” 

In this single sentence, set down nearly two thousand years ago, 
is summarized the attitude of The American Legion toward the 
critical problem of national defense. 

The Legion’s concern with the prob’em of national defense is not 
an academic and theoretical affair. Fourteen years ago every 
Legionnaire was a unit in a sudderly-expanded (or rather sud- 
denly-created) war machine that represented the most prodigious 
military effort which America had ever put forth. Four and a 
half million Americans—to be exact, 4,676,737—in uniform! An 
army thrice the size of Grant’s nipping off the four-year-old 
salient of St. Mihiel in one swift, clean stroke! An army of fabu- 
lous dimensions, judged by any precedent offered in American his- 
tory, or in the history of any nation before 1914, breaking down 
the last desperate German resistance in the Argonne! And at the 
end of it all a casualty list of 123,634 dead, in battle, from wounds 
and from disease, a list of wounded exceeding 200,000, a roster of 
disease-racked that has stretched lengthening down the years. 

Could it all have been avoided? Listen to General John J. 
Pershing, writing in your official publication ten years ago: “I 
firmly believe that a substantial condition of preparedness of our 
land and naval forces, backed by an adequate merchant marine, 
would have kept us out of the war.”’ 

Isn’t it pretty clear that the Legion’s objective, in its campaign 
for adequate national defense, is solely the avoidance of war and 
the perpetuation of peace? Is this militarism? Hardly. It is 
pacifism with a little intelligence behind it—an intelligence dearly 
won in the stiff laboratory course that isa war. 

Let us devote a few moments to a detailed consideration of the 
report of the Legion’s National Defense Committee as adopted at 
the Fourteenth National Convention at Portland last September. 
The report opens with a preamble that sets forth clearly and suc- 
cinctly the Legion’s defense credo: 

“We believe that America will never seek a war and that a war 
will never seek a prepared America. We believe in an America 
peace-loving and intent on peace but strong enough to insure and 
enforce the peace. We know that the pitiably small army in 
existence at the start of every war has never kept us out of war. 
We are opposed to the disarmament of the United States for the 
purposes of economy or as an acclaimed means to bring about 
world peace or as an example which some persons hope other 
nations will follow.” 

The clause ‘We are opposed to the disarmament of the United 
States” cannot be construed as a cry for bigger and better bay- 
onets and more of them when one considers a few of the figures 
that make plain the present situation of our Army. In his annual 
report to the Secretary of War, made public recently, General 
Dougias MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
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disclosed that the active strength, including reserves and air 
forces, of the great powers was as follows: France, 6,720,958; 
Italy, 5,992,619; Russia, 5,152,000; Japan, 2,130,000; Great 
Britain, 607,573; United States, 421,317. Checked against the 
national wealth of all these nations, the statistics are even more 
significant. For every billion dollars of national wealth Italy 
maintains 239,705 soldiers, France 115,480, Russia 69,867, Japan 
41,751, Great Britain 4,994, and the United States 1,053. 

But the Legion’s official and accepted statement of the case goes 
further. After declaring ‘“‘We are opposed to disarmament”’ it 
goes on to explain what it means by armament: “The recommend- 
ations of this report are formulated upon the concrete and defi- 
nite needs of a defensive plan based on a minimum considered 
necessary for efficiency in time of national crisis.” 

The most important words in that sentence are ‘‘defensive”’ 
and “‘minimum.”’ The American Legion’s program envisages an 
armed force, on land and sea, equipped solely for defense, not for 
aggression—a force capable of meeting a national crisis quickly 
and effectively. It is not conceivable that America can ever em- 
bark—if she ever must so embark, which God forbid—on any war 
other than a defensive one. ‘Make your national conscience 
clean,’’ said Ruskin, “‘and your national eyes will soon be clear.’ 
The Legion’s program envisages, moreover, a defense force that 
should not exceed the minimum requirements. The Legion does 
not belong to the “‘big Army crowd” or the “‘big Navy crowd.”’ 
It does not believe that a vast military machine on the once 
familiar Prussian model is going to be regarded by the rest of the 
world as a “defensive’”’ force maintained at a “‘minimum”’ of 
efficiency. It does not believe that the way to a durable peace lies 
along that road. Neither does it believe that the way to a durable 
peace lies in exposing our homes and our goods naked to a covetous 
and war-paupered world. 


HE Legion’s defense program is based specifically on these 
three fundamentals: First, the National Defense Act of 1920; 
second, the recommendations of the War and Navy Departments 
as to what constitutes a minimum for effective application of the 
National Defense Act so as to assure its purpose; third, the ap- 
propriations necessary to provide this irreducible minimum. 
The National Defense Act of 1920 was designed to embody 
the lessons which America had learned as a result of her experi- 
ence in the World War. The manner in which this country, fol- 
lowing every war in which it had participated, promptly let its 
military force dwindle away to next to nothing is a familiar story 
to all of you—it is a story that has been told in these pages. In 
1920 we made the most serious and painstaking effort in our his- 
tory to profit by what we had had to endure in 1917 and 1918. 
We resolved that, for once, we would not let our defense machine 
go completely to smash—we would strip it almost bare, but we 
would at least keep the machine itself, and maintain it in such a 
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Cartoon by 


John Cassel 


manner that in the moment of emergency we could re-equip it 
within a reasonable time and not, as we always had done before, 
have to construct a brand-new machine before we had anything 
to equip. 

The National Defense Act laid down a program that called for 
the maintenance of a small Regular Army, a larger National 
Guard, and an Organized Reserve. The American Legion’s 
recommendations check along with the War Department that the 
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minimum requirements of our defense scheme under this program 
call for a Regular Army of 14,000 officers and 165,000 men, a 
National Guard of 210,000 men, with proportionate officers, and 
a Reserve Corps of 120,000 officers (the minimum number to 
meet initial mobilization), with a cycle of training so arranged 
each year as to maintain a standard of reasonable efficiency 
throughout the corps, and with provision for the training of at 
least 26,000 reserve officers in 1933. (Continued on page 39) 
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ERE in Washington to- 
day the air is rever- 
berating with the thun- 
der of the big guns in 

Congress. The smoke of a score 
of legislative battles raging simul- 
taneously is thick upon the 
Capitol. 

Every problem which has been 
wandering about our national 
barnyard for the last fourteen 
years has now come home to 
roost in the halls of the House 
and the Senate. 

There are so many hearings 
and debates going on that the 
citizen from outside contemplat- 
ing this scene is as bewildered as 
the small boy at a circus who is 
trying to keep his eyes on what is 
going on at one time in all the 
rings and sideshows. 

The problem of veterans’ legis- 
lation is a part of all this, but 
the service man who would like 
to sift out of the multitude of 
shifting legislative proposals those 
which particularly affect him and 
his comrades is in the same plight 
as an amateur cowboy trying to 
separate and lasso only cross- 
eyed steers in a stampede. In 
this legislative stampede, vet- 
erans’ bills are flank to flank, 
horn to horn, with bills relating 
to every conceivable subject en- 
gaging the attention of Uncle 
Sam’s statesmen. 

This is a special session of 
Congress—a lame-duck session 

and it will last only until 
March 4th. In the short period 
of three months, therefore, Con- 
gress must perform a Herculean 
double task—first, single out for 
action those legislative subjects 
which are most urgent; second, 
reach decisions despite clashes of 
opposing interests. 

The subjects which have been 
demanding the center of the 
Congressional stage are known 
to every one of you who reads the 
newspapers. There is the ques- 
tion of foreign debts, the money owed to us by our wartime as- 
sociates. When Congress convened on December sth, the subject 
which jumped over the backs of all other pending matters was 
the repeal of the prohibition law. By the time you read this some 
other great national problem will be on Congress’s operating 
table, with newspaper searchlights focused upon it while legisla- 
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tors wield scalpel and saw and the country hopes for the best. 

It will be one big thing after another in this Congress until it 
packs its bags and goes home upon the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt. There will be the budget, Philippine independence, 
railroad legislation, farm mortgage refinancing, Muscle Shoals, 
postage rates, banking legislation and possibly the guaranty of 
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bank deposits, price stabilization, utilities regulation, stock ex- 
change regulation, anti-trust legislation. Not all of these will 
be settled at this short session, but they will all take up a 
great deal of time. 

The problem of The American Legion at this session is also a 
double one. The Legion must keep in touch with the changing 
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By John Thomas Taylor, 


“Vice Chairman, National Legislative 
Committee, The American Legion 


Many of the gravest ques- 
tions in the nation’s history 
were waiting for action by 
Congress as it assembled on 
December 5th for the short 
session which will end the 
first week of March 


situation and must seize every 
opening, every opportunity, to 
bring to the center of the stage the 
important veterans’ bills which 
represent our program adopted at 
the Portland National Conven- 
tion. We must try to get Congress 
to act on our widows’ and orphans’ 
bill, the adjusted compensation 
bill, universal draft, our amend 
ments to the World War Veterans’ 
Act, our program for new hospi 
talization and improvement of 
national soldiers’ homes, our pro- 
gram for national defense, our 
other major subjects. 

Second, the Legion must present 
a united front to the enemies of the 
service man, including the Na 
tional Economy League, who will 
try to take advantage of the jam 
in legislation to put through Con 
gress measures which would de 
stroy many of the rights which we 
have won in other years. 

Every member of The American 
Legion should know that his of 
fensive and defensive forces are 
drawn up in battle formation in 
Washington every hour of every 
day. Headed by Ray Murphy of 
Iowa, the National Legislative 
Committee, representing every 
section of the country, has taken 
its battle orders and is carrying 
them out. It is busy all along the 
front—going over the top here, for 
a bill; holding the trenches there, 
guarding a law to save a right al- 
ready won. 

Meanwhile, every Legion post 
has its own part of the fighting line 
to hold. The National Legislative 
Committee is sending out a weekly 
summary of the existing legislative 
situation, and each department 
legislative chairman is relaying the 
important developments to his 
posts. From time to time the 
national committee is appealing to the Departments and posts to 
lay down a barrage. Moments arise when it is vital to our cause 
that each Representative and Senator should hear from the 
service men of his district and State. A telegram or letter from 
the Legionnaires back home holds much more weight than the 
same pleas or arguments presented by (Continued on page 52) 
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OLONEL THOMAS J. MAJORS of Peru, Nebraska, 

Civil War soldier and Indian fighter, member of the 

Legislature, lieutenant governor and Congressman from 

his State, died recently in his nineties, leaving a record 
as a friend of education that will long be dear in the memory of 
the people of Nebraska. 

I can see him now as he was the day when, in 1881, I, a 
country boy, accosted him as he sat on a dry-goods box in 
front of a store in Peru—blue shirt, sandy beard and all. I had 
come to enter the state normal school there. I should have to 








earn my way and I needed work at once. Some one must have co 
pointed Colonel Majors out to me as the “big man” of the in 
place. 

I told him my plight, and he asked me questions. He had nc 
some standing timber, mostly oak, on his farm near town. If so 
I could use an ax. .. A bargain was struck at once. I was to th 
fell the trees, trim off the branches, cut the trunks into cord- st 
wood lengths and pile at seventy-five cents a cord. I was made. to 
I had a job. I think I cut upwards of a hundred cords that fall W 
and winter. it 

When I returned to Peru in the nineties, I saw some decaying in 
wood on the Majors farm on the spot where I had worked, and be 
realized that it was part of my cut. The colonel had not needed ex 
all that cordwood. He had been giving me work, helping a gr 
poor boy get an education. That was Colonel Majors. 

In all the years I knew him he was actively concerned in the al 
promotion of public education. Never did a deserving measure, Wi 
whether for rural schools, town schools, normal schools or uni- ed 
versity, lack his support and influence. Once he took up a Ex 
cause and enlisted in its behalf his comrades of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, it was as good as won. I saw this again tu 
and again. ) th 

The power and influence of the Grand Army has been rec- at 
ognized wherever its members have lived. Who that has been te 
a bov in the North since the war for the Union has not regarded | Er 
those men with a respect that amounted to veneration, been ' all 
ready to accord them every honor and to look upon their views me 
as sounder than those of ordinary men? And has ever such a an 
boy, grown to manhood, not carried those sentiments through pu 
his adult years? Like respect and consideration have been ex- 
tended to the veterans of the Confederacy in their com- of 
munities. ve 

As city school head, high school inspector, normal school pr 
president and state superintendent of schools, I had many an loc 
occasion to call upon Colonel Majors and other Grand Army ta! 
men for help in furthering measures or policies. They never at 
failed me. Observing such power to get things done, I came to sc] 
think it regrettable that members of the Grand Army, with pa 
millions of their countrymen eager to follow their leadership, | th 
had not chosen, early in their life as an organization, to get fri 
behind some great national cause like public education and | 
push it for all they were worth. I have thought that they, “oy 
though always active in forward movements as the teaching of th 

~% patriotism, lessened their possible effectiveness by marked par- ing 
ee ees ticipation in one public activity, politics. The chief interest, tel 
Washington and his tutor all in all, seemed to be in politics, and so the Grand Army ac- he 
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| Sem its beginning The Ameri- 
can Legion has been in the fore- 
front of the fight against illiteracy, 
and through its school awards has 
sought to stimulate an intelli- 
gent understanding of the achieve- 
ments that have made America. The 
American Legion Monthly salutes 
the thousands of Legionnaires who 
through membership in faculties 
and school boards are translating into 
action the best concepts of education 


complished only a fraction of what it might have accomplished 
in after-war service for the nation. 

Then came The American Legion, an organization national, 
not sectional, having no political-party bias, made up of the 
sons and grandsons of the veterans of both sides in the war of 
the ’60’s. A young organization early developing impressive 
strength, it had vast possibilities. That it would do its utmost 
to insure justice to the disabled and other victims of the World 
War was recognized, but would it go farther than that; would 
it use its numbers, its strength, its high principles, its leadership 
in every community, the regard and affection in which its mem- 
bers would be increasingly and inevitably held, the admiration 
extended to them by the boys and girls of our country, for 
great and lasting benefit to the whole people? 

It would. Very early in its career, The American Legion, 
alert to the lessons of conditions in our military forces in the 
war, had set itself to the task of eliminating illiteracy and 
educating the foreign born in this country. Would the National 
Education Association help? 

The National Education Association welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to help. From that contact grew the agreement between 
the Legion and the association for a co-operative effort for the 
attainment of certain goals. Among them are longer pupil at- 
tendance in school, higher qualifications for teachers, use of the 
English language only as the basic language of instruction in 
all schools, display of the flag during school hours, a require- 
ment of American citizenship for teachers and observance of an 
annual week in which the accomplishments and needs of the 
public schools shall be presented to the people. 

American Education Week has become a permanent feature 
of public-school activity. Observance is nation-wide. Each 
year more and more schools and communities go in for it. The 
programs, which are merely suggestive and lend themselves to 
local adaptation, are drawn up in joint conferences of represen- 
tatives of the co-operating groups. They aim at centering citizen 
attention in the aspirations, achievements and welfare of the 
schools as the bulwark of the nation. They seek to induce 
parents to visit their schools, establish personal relations with 
them, see where Johnnie sits, and meet “Teacher.’”’ They make 
friends for the schools. 

In recent years a central theme has been chosen for the 
‘“‘Week”’ to which the topics for each day relate. Last year’s 
theme, ““The Schools and The Nation’s Founders,”’ was in keep- 
ing with the Washington bicentennial observance. In 1931 at- 
tention was directed each day to ways in which the schools are 
helping America to achieve—‘in (Continued on page 55) 
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Lincoln and his books 








HALF a CENTURY 


F I had an idea that the editor’s 

invitation to tell a story of rem- 

iniscences to my fellow Legion- 

naires implied that I was a patri- 
arch of the Legion, I might resent it 
more than a little. What if the 
records do show that I was retired 
from active army service because of 
age some few months before the 
Armistice was signed and that my 
seventy-seventh birthday was re- 
corded just before the Portland con- 
vention opened? I’m still in Legion 
harness and still keep in step with the 
younger generation. Even if the 
Army thought me too old for service 
when I was only a young man of sixty- 
four, my adopted State of Kansas 
thought differently and during the 
following year I accepted appoint- 
ment as brigadier general in the National Guard and finished 
my final enlistment in September of 1919. That ended an almost 
continuous military service of thirty-five years. 

When the men started to arrive home from the war and I got 
to reminiscing with them, my thoughts necessarily went back to 
some of my own earlier experiences. One story, heard repeatedly, 
struck a particularly responsive chord in me. I was impressed 
by the number of officers and men who went A. W. O. L. from 
hospitals—not through any objection to the treatment accorded 
them but because of their earnest desire to get back to their own 
outfits and to continue the march with their comrades. If at any 
time military punishment was meted out to those offenders, one 
never heard of it. A statute of limitations would alone save me 
from thirty days and two-thirds pay because of a similar offense 
I committed just thirty-three years ago when I was in command 
of a battalion of the well-known 20th Kansas Infantry in the 
Philippines. Otherwise, even the fact that the colonel’s wife was 
an accomplice in my escape from hospital might not keep my 
record clear. But more of that later. 

It is fitting perhaps that I acknowledge Maine as my native 
State, since the original Metcalf in America, Michael Metcalf of 
Yorkshire, England, settled in New England—at Dedham, 
Massachusetts—in 1634. My father, Isaac Stevens Metcalf, 
migrated from Massachusetts to Milo, Maine, on the Piscataquis 
River, when a young man, getting his degree in engineering at 
Bowdoin College. That was during the time when railroads were 
beginning to throw their networks westward and after assisting 
in the construction of railroads in New England, father was 
selected from a group of engineers to help in the construction of 
the Illinois Central Railroad in Illinois. His railroad work 
stopped in 1855 when he bought up some land and built the town 
of Duquoin, Illinois, in the coal belt. The output of the mines 
developed then, and eventually was largely taken over by the 
Government when the Civil War came along. 

During a visit of my parents to Milo, Maine, a twin brother and 
I made our bow to the world on September ro, 1855. A year 
later, an elder brother and my twin died, leaving me the eldest of 
a family which later boasted ten boys and three girls. During 
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the early summer of 1856, father took his family to Elyria, Ohio, 
where on ten acres of land on the Black River the younger Met- 
calfs came along and grew to manhood and womanhood. Com- 
pleting the public schools, I went to a neighboring town to enter 
Oberlin College, whose lists of graduates contain almost a com- 
plete roster of my generation of the Metcalf family as well as the 
two succeeding generations. 

While active in track work and college baseball, I had an am- 
bition also to sing, which latter activity was frowned upon by 
my father. So to acquire funds for vocal instruction, I took up 
the extra job of teaching boxing, wrestling and club swinging to 
less proficient students in those arts, in the school gymnasium. 
Evidently my efforts brought some measure of success, as after 
serving a sort of apprenticeship in pumping the church organ in 
Elyria, I sang in the choir, and not so long ago retired after fifteen 
years’ service in a church quartet here in my adopted city of 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

I married shortly after finishing college, and took a position as 
bookkeeper in Wellington, Ohio. Wellington boasted a company 
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friendship then begun was renewed during our service in the 
Philippines and continued until the general’s death in 1931. 
Following the building of railroads the migration of people to 
the West was well under way during the Eighties. Many Ohio 
friends had joined the throng and in 1885 I decided to see what 












: the Middle West was like. Getting word of a wholesale grocery 
: company in Springfield, Missouri, being for sale, I took a trip 
i that far, but the deal fell through and I returned to Ohio. Two 
years later, however, the urge to travel came again and, purchas 
ing a homeseeker’s ticket, although I wasn’t exactly looking for a 
home, I went as far as Ellsworth, Kansas. I visited old Ohio 
friends in Kanapolis, Burlingame and Wichita, and deciding to 
return to Ohio, I started East but stopped off in Topeka. I'll 
never forget that first Topeka visit. While standing on a bridge 
over the Kaw River, I almost leaped over the railing when I 
heard a fire siren for the first time. 

Those were real boom days for real estate in Kansas. Farm 
property was bringing unprecedented prices, cities and towns were 
growing rapidly. Land investment wasn’t entirely new to me, 
and I had heard my father talk often of investing money in farm 
loans in Kansas. Lawrence, Kansas, close neighbor to Topeka, 
was reported as a particularly good town and I decided to look 
things over there. I knew no one there, but dropped off the train, 
looked over the situation and found a forty-acre tract at the south 
end of the short main street which appeared to be a good proposi 
tion and purchased it. That forty acres anchored me in Lawrence 
and I’ve been a citizen ever since. As a full-fledged realtor, | 

| rented desk space for an operation base, but bids on my property 
were mighty slow coming in. So my forty acres were put to profit 
able use as pasturage for the town herd and through its owner 
ship I gained a longstanding friendship with William F. Cody, 
: who rented my property from year to year as a place to pitch the 

tents of his wild west show. 

Some seasons when the show business was none too good I had 
to sit in Cody’s tent and wait for the (Continued on page 48) 
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7 of infantry in the Ohio National Guard and since it seemed to be ’ 
~ the thing for the young men of the town to belong, I accepted an 
- invitation to join on May 6, 1884. Then started my interest in ‘i y 
“a things military. Evidently I must have impressed the captain, a 
- Civil War veteran, as good material because my service as a buck } 
“4 private was short-lived—in fact at the first meeting of the com- 
- pany I was jumped to the grade of first sergeant. Within the year 

I attained the rank of first lieutenant, and upon the death of our 
a captain, took command of the outfit, Company F, Fifth Infantry, 
y Ohio National Guard. 
P It was during our summer encampment that I met a second- 
4 year cadet of the Military Academy at West Point who had ridden 
a | out on horseback from Cleveland to get an 
od idea of Buckeye military activities. His 
father was one of the best known men of 
f northern Ohio. That young cadet was 
Clarence R. Edwards, who during the World 

War was destined to command a National 
4 Guard division from New England. Our 
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Thomas J. Malone 
4° far as anybody knows, no 


novel or motion picture script 
has been written around the 
day-to-day work accomplished 
by a service officer of a post of 
The American Legion. And 
what a neglected opportunity 
that is! Here’s why 





























“ HEN I get a letter like that, it makes me feel 
pretty good.” It was William Revier of North- 
field, Minnesota, speaking, service officer of his 
American Legion post. A gleam came into Bill’s 

eye and his face lighted up with the victor’s smile. ‘‘That sort of 

thing catches me right here,”’ said Bill, gesturing in the general 
direction of where a man’s heart might be supposed to be when in 
his throat. ‘‘That letter is one of the reasons why I wouldn’t give 
up this job; I’ve had it three years now and I dare anybody to 
take it away from me.” 

As the job had paid Mr. Revier nothing at all but, on the con- 
trary, had been a cause of much industry, absence from his store 
and personal expense, this seemed a bit thick. Still that’s the 
way service officers often are. Most of them like their jobs. 

The letter was from a buddy now entered among the Revier red- 

letter cases. It was an appreciation letter, a thank-you letter. 

This is the story as told by Bill: 

“Pete Dankert, a chemist by training, came out of the war 
with a lung weakness. He claimed he had had a touch of gas in 
service, followed by pneumonia. As later developed, though, he 
couldn’t prove it. He tried farming when he got back to North- 
field. About every winter he’d have an attack of pleurisy in the 
weak spot that laid him up for a week or two. Then he moved to 
town with his family and found work here. When the sixth baby 
was due, the business slump had set in and he got notice his job 
might not last long. Pete began to crack. 

“Some time before he had applied to the Veterans Bureau for 
disability compensation, alleging a service-incurred tuberculosis, 
but the tests didn’t support the claim. No award. Later a phy- 
sician outside the Bureau thought he might have gall-bladder 
trouble. He came to me for advice, and I helped him apply for 
disability allowance. Also, treatment of his ailment was asked. 

At the veterans hospital the diagnosis failed of confirmation. 

Again Pete was let go, without a rating. I learned later that his 

‘D. A.’ application had been denied for that hoary reason, ‘failure 


“I said I didn’t care whether 

he signed or not, but it was 

his last chance with me. I 
talked turkey to him” 





to co-operate.’ Pete, it seemed, had not told his full story to the 
examiners, but had shut up before them as if dumb. I did my 
best to recheck and clear that up. 

“Naturally, Pete was despondent, in a bad way mentally, and 
his worry over his family didn’t help his physical condition any. 
He came to me with an ultimatum, ‘They’ve kicked me out of 
the hospital, and I’m going to end it all.’ He added darkly, 
‘I know how to do it, too,’ referring to his training as chemist. 


20 


“T tried to dissuade him. My professional pride was aroused; 
I couldn’t have a man pass out until I had tried every possibility. 
That’s part of a service officer’s code. There was still another 
resort. I urged him to go to Rochester, only a few hours’ journey, 
for a diagnosis by a private clinic there, a step made possible by 
our state set-up. ‘You do that, Pete,’ said I, ‘and if no good comes 
of it, why you can go ahead with your party.’ 

“Pete was in the dumps. For two or three weeks before I 
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was good news for him. The rating board 
4 at the Veterans Bureau office had found 
him permanently disabled on the basis of 
his pleurisy and given him a twenty-five 
percent D. A. rating. 
“That award was the making of Pete. 
With the fear of absolute economic col- 
lapse removed, he pulled himself together. 
Assurance of some regular monthly in- 
come, even though small, is a real stimu- 
lant. With his family he moved away 
some time later and I lost track of him. The end of 
the story is in this letter. It is from Pete. He tells me 
that he is manager of a dry-milk factory in Iowa, has 
two men working with him, is doing well and has had 
no severe recurrence of the pleurisy; that the family 
is happy—and that he often thinks how much I had 
done for him. He wants me to know that he appre 
ciates it, and so forth. Nothing in it about suicide. 
He——”’ 

And, somehow, Bill couldn’t go on. Worth while? 
He seemed to think so. 

This was more than relief; it was rehabilitation. 
Northfield post area, with 175 cases handled by Bill, 
is about cleaned up now except for new cases as they 
arise—hospitalization, disability allowance, child wel 
fare, emergency aid. 

William Revier is one of a body of earnest citizens 
with a zeal for helping the other fellow, in about 10,000 
communities over the United States, who are doing, 
unofficially, a job that contributes to saving the tax- 
payers locally many millions of dollars a year. Service 
officers of American Legion posts, they work day, 
night and Sunday to see that veterans with disabili 
ties, and dependents of veterans, obtain the benefits 
which a just government has made available to them. 
These service officers do more. They see to it that their 
posts or other agencies, local or state, provide urgent 
reliei—food, clothing and fuel, medical and nursing 
care, what not, to needy veterans and members of 
their families, 

What alert service officers 
are doing in Minnesota may 
be taken as representative of 
what such post officers are 
doing in other States, when 
on their toes. There is A. K. 
Seckinger of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, the service officer 
of his post for four and a half 
years, and there is—but why 
give a directory? 

The Minnesota Depart- 
ment encourages a policy of 
retaining post service officers 
year after year, when they 
do things. It is estimated that one-third of the present service 
officers in 400-odd posts have served two or three years and one- 

















































d; third have served more than three years. Their job is to know 

a | every veteran in their post areas, go out and meet him, learn his 
| - 

4 | needs if any, help him. 


ys Something will be said in a minute on Mr. Seckinger’s way of 


y could get him to go to Rochester, I had to hop to the telephone _ procedure, but first a word on that tax matter. According to 
eS almost every day and canvass the town for odd jobs for Pete— Mr. Revier, the total of veteran aid of all kinds from the federal 

\ snow shoveling, repairs in homes, handyman work—so that he Government being received yearly in Northfield, a city of 4,500, 
I / wouldn’t have time to think of suicide. When he got back, there is about $9,000. The amount raised by (Continued on page 50) 
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UPPOSE you should want to learn all about zebras at first 
hand—mind you, I am not accusing you of any such am- 
bition. You might decide that the way to do it is to go look 
at a stuffed zebra. On the other hand, you might get more 

pleasure and knowledge from seeing zebras as they canter over 
the African veldt, studying their habits of life and their environ- 
ment. Most people prefer things as they actually live or act or 
operate. 

On this principle the exhibits are being planned for the Chicago 
World’s Fair which opens on the first day of next June—offi- 
cially named A Century of Progress International Exposition. 
Not that we are going to show you zebras; I doubt that there 
will be a zebra on the whole three-mile-long ground. But we are 
going to show you exhibits which operate and act and perhaps 
actually live. Therein this world’s fair will differ from every 
other world’s fair that has gone before. 

If you will permit me the luxury of a few unkind words, the 
old world’s fairs used to be like frozen museums. Their buildings 
were filled with competitive exhibits of cocoa, of printing presses, 
of ears of corn, of everything else inanimate and immobile. 
During the summer committees of frock-coated dignitaries 
passed through the exhibit halls, looked appraisingly over these 
motionless assortments, then solemnly decided that the blue 
ribbon should go to Whoozis Dutch Cocoa or the gold medal to 
Makeready’s Paris Postcard Printing Press. All of which was of 
not the slightest interest or value to the crowds of everyday 
citizens who planked down their half dollars at the front gate, 
however much it gratified Mynheer Whoozis and Monsieur Make- 
ready. 

Our ideas and our plans for next summer are totally different. 
We believe that you and the millions of other folks who will pass 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Lagoons, pillared and arched buildings, broad 

promenades and massive fountains featured 

the Chicago World’s Fair of forty years ago. 

The midway of the fair became the campus. 
of the University of Chicago 


through the gates are less interested in products than in processes. 
We are sure that you care less about what things are than about 
how they get that way. So we are working eighteen hours a day 
to have ready exactly the sort of exhibits which will interest you 
instead of bore you, which will educate you so painlessly you will 
not realize you are being educated, and which will leave you so 
hungry for more that when you finally must go back home to 
work you will go with genuine regret at having to leave Chicago 
before squeezing out the last drop of nourishment that the fair 
offers your insatiable inquisitiveness. 


UST to make our idea plain, have you attended any auto- 

mobile shows? Out of all the exhibits you probably remember 
the comparatively few moving displays—a four-wheel brake 
mechanism so exposed that the most unmechanical visitor can 
see just how its innards work; a new type of rubber engine mount- 
ing which transmits none of the roaring engine’s vibrations to 
the body; or a chassis sliced down the middle to show just what 
a transmission does on its busy day. These are the displays that 
draw the crowds and stay fresh in mind long after everything 
else seen there is forgotten. 

At the Chicago World’s Fair you will see this sort of exhibit 
literally by the hundreds. For instance, one automobile company 
is investing more than a million dollars in erecting and equipping 
a large building which will contain a complete assembly line on 
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HICAGOS historic motto “I Will” 
has never been more magnificently 
exemplified than in the conception and 
carrying through of the great exposition 
which will open the first of June, with 
one of its high points the convention of 
The American Legion next October 2-5 


which factory workmen will put together automobiles all day 
long. If you want to you can pay your money, scratch your name 
on an engine block, and drive your new car away a couple of 
hours later. Another automobile company will have an outdoor 
quarter-mile track on which its cars will be tested, and a labora- 
tory building where the public can watch the complete range of 
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proving tests through which its automobiles and parts are put. 

A rubber company will make tires from crude gum to the 
finished package exactly as it makes them at Akron. The dairy 
industry is putting the finishing touches on an exhibit which will 
both interest and instruct everybody whose acquaintance with 
milk ranges from that of the city housewife all the way to that of 
the scientific dairy farmer. The petroleum industry has perfected 
an entirely new technique for showing the public how oil comes 
from the ground, is refined, distributed, used. 

I might easily fill this article with descriptions of similarly new 
and interesting exhibits which are at this moment taking shape 
for their places in the exposition buildings next spring. But my 
purpose is not to give you an advance guide-book to the fair. 
It seems more important to give you an insight into the basic 
ideas of the exposition, so that when you come you will under- 
stand exactly what it is getting at, without any waste of your time. 

The foundation idea of A Century of Progress is that since 
1833—and even we Chicagoans admit it is only a coincidence 
that our city was incorporated in that 
year—the world has made _ greater 
progress than in any century in history. 
This progress has come through the de- 
velopment of science and its application 
to industry, to agriculture, and to the 
arts. This progress is a living, dynamic 
process which continues today and will 
continue through the tomorrows. It is 
the vitality of our civilization. 

We are not, then, primarily interested 
in a static exhibit of today’s high-water 
mark as though it would stand for all 
time. Rather we wish to show the dy- 
namic process that set this mark. And 
wherever we can, we intend to forecast 
the level it may reach a few years hence. 

Consider, as a random example, the 
long-distance telephone. Even ten years 
ago putting through a call between New 
York and Chicago involved half an hour’s 
delay and usually resulted in a connec- 
tion so poor that both parties had to yell 
themselves hoarse. Today I can lift the 
telephone on my desk, give a New York 
number, and within thirty seconds have 
a connection as clear as if it were a 
thousand feet instead of a thousand 
miles. The point is that this speed and 
this clearness did not just happen. Men 
have spent their lives to perfect communi- 
cation to this point—and they are still at 
work. 

If the telephone company were to show 
at the fair just a few of their newest 
model instruments, it would not be much 
of an exhibit. A real exhibit of long-dis- 
tance telephony should most certainly 
include some (Continued on page 40) 


The Hall of Science of the 1933 

exposition is a modernistic building 

that is well abreast of the latest 
in architecture 
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OLD KENTUCKY 


The Career of the President 
of The American 
Legion Auxiliary 

ty 
JOHN J. NOLL 


RAY, overcast skies and flurries of snow bore evidence 
that the winter season as it is known in the North had 
not only arrived but was trying hard to live up to its 
reputation as the train steamed south out of the 

Hoosier capital. Three hours later the train crossed the Ohio 
River and, true to the promise in the old song, the sun was shin- 
ing bright in the old Kentucky home. Kentucky was doing itself 
proud. 

Short miles east of Louisville, Kentucky’s metropolis, bring 
you into the midst of the famed Blue Grass region which, any 
Kentuckian will readily admit (and most visitors, except those 
from envious States, will agree), is the garden spot of the world. 
Gently undulating hills carpeted with a thick, green mat of fine 
grass that gives more the impression of a stage property than a 
work of nature, unfolded themselves as the road swept farther 
into the region where are bred the finest horses in America, or, 
indeed, the world, and where is grown the best burley tobacco 
produced anywhere. 

Picture the most beautiful golf course you have ever seen, in 
gigantic size, border and transverse it with miles of white fences, 
spot it sparsely with stately mansions of stone and brick and 
timber, ornamented with tall, classic pillars or spreading balconies, 
and with huge, white barns, and you 
have a faint idea of the Blue Grass 
country. Through such country the 
road continued, then a sweep around 
a hill and far below lay the capital, 
Frankfort, spanning the Kentucky 
River, with its beautiful capitol and 
executive mansion. 

Admitting that the Blue Grass 
region is the garden spot of the world, 
there was still something greater to 
look forward to, according to the peo- 
ple of Woodford County, just a few 
miles beyond Frankfort. That county, 
lying between Frankfort and Lexing- 
ton, has been particularly well-en- 
dowed by nature, where a greater 
production per acre and a greater 
variety of crops, including corn, 
wheat, barley, hemp and _ tobacco, 
have caused its residents to refer to it 
as the ‘Asparagus Bed”’ in the Garden 
of the Blue Grass. 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Mrs. S. Alford Blackburn, National Presi- 

dent of The American Legion Auxiliary. 

At left, Mrs. Blackburn at the time of 
her marriage 


This territory west of the Alleghenies had long held an 
interest for the early settiers in Virginia, Maryland and the 
States along the seaboard. As early as 1671, a party had 
been sent into the region by the governor of Virginia, but 
for more than fifty years following, little was heard of Ken- 
tucky. About the middle of the eighteenth century Vir- 
ginians renewed their efforts at settlement and land com- 
panies were organized. Following Daniel Boone’s first visit 
in 1767, numerous travelers passed into the Kentucky 
region, but it was not until 1774 that the first English settle- 
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The Blackburn family at home. From the left, their daughter, Mrs. Henrietta Blackburn 
Bond, Dr. Blackburn, Mrs. Blackburn, their son, Charles, and James Edward Bond 


ment was founded at Harrodsburg, in a county neighbor to Wood- 
ford County. 

What was to become Woodford County was settled quickly, 
and as a community center both for protection and trade Ver- 
sailles was built in 1792 by a group of men, one of whom, General 
Marquis Calmes, a French Huguenot, named it for the French 
town of the same name. For forty-three years, Versailles, the 
county seat, remained the only incorporated town in the county. 

Versailles, now a quiet little city of 2,000, was the end of my 
journey because it was from this heart of the Blue Grass that The 
American Legion Auxiliary selected its National President for 
1933. To Legionnaires and to Auxiliares the woman so distin- 
guished may be known as Mrs. S. Alford Blackburn, but to her 
fellow townsmen and women ske always has been and will con- 
tinue to be “Miss Laura.” 

There is a pride of State, a depth of home feeling in Kentucky 
which is found in few States west 
of the Alleghenies. There is a 
deep-seated love for the country 
which causes its residents to re- 
main in their home places re- 
gardless of what distinction may 
come to them. Of such stock is 
Mrs. Blackburn. Almost two 
decades before Versailles was 
founded, her great-great-grand- 
father had come into the terri- 
tory of Kentucky. Samuel 
Pottinger of Prince George 
County, Maryland, received his 
commission as captain on March 
10, 1777, and fought in the 
Revolution. Later he joined a 
Virginia organization known as 
the Pioneer Soldiers of Kentucky 
and in 1780 accompanied that 
group to the Falls of the Ohio, 
where Louisville is now located. 
He remained in the territory, 
receiving a grant in Nelson County, noted for its county seat, 
Bardstown, where is located the home in which Stephen Foster 
wrote his immortal ballad, ““My Old Kentucky Home.” 
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The old Kentucky home of the National 
President, set in spacious grounds at the 
edge of Versailles, Kentucky 


The paternal ancestors of Mrs. Laura Browning Blackburn 
went from Virginia into Mississippi early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and later in the War between the States, Brownings were 
numbered in the Confederate army. Her grandfather, Isaiah D. 
Browning, was killed in action during the Battle of Atlanta on 
July 22, 1864, when General Sherman invaded Georgia. The 
war ended, the younger Brownings moved into Kentucky, 
Charles Browning, Mrs. Blackburn’s father, settling at New 
Haven in Nelson County, where he married Miss Laura 
Pottinger. 

Strictly speaking, ““Miss Laura” is not a native Kentuckian. 
Charles Browning and his wife had been in Texas on a visit and 
on the return journey to Kentucky, Mrs. Browning became ill 
with malaria, necessitating her removal from the train in Ten- 
nessee. That neighboring State can therefore claim the distinc- 
tion of being Miss Laura’s place of birth, as it was there during 
the ’80’s that she was born dur 
ing her parents’ temporary so- 


journ. Her residence was very 
limited, however, since at the 
tender age of two months she was 
brought into Woodford County, 
which has been her home ever 
since. 

Upon the completion of what 
was locally known as the “‘Alpha- 
bet Railroad,” the Richmond, 
Nicholasville, Irvine and Beatty- 
ville, in 1890, Mr. Browning be- 
came general passenger agent and 
later general manager, remaining 
in that position until he became 
interested in the Seller Carriage 
Company in Versailles. 

Miss Laura led the normal, 
healthy life of a girl in a small, 
quiet community. She attended 
the public schools and high school 
in Versailles, and upon comple- 
tion of this preliminary education, went to a girls’ preparatory 
school, Science Hill, at Shelbyville, Kentucky, later entering the 
State College. She enjoyed swimming (Continued on page 42) 
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STEPHEN J.FERON 


“Open Sguash Tennis Champion 
1902 ~1914 


Cartoon by George Shanks 


NY neighborhood with a lot of youngsters—more 
especially if there’s a dash of Irish in the lot—can 
boast a handball game. The ‘“‘court’’ may be no 
more than a brick wall giving on a scanty back 

yard, or a high board fence or a painted signboard. In the 
country it’s likely to be the side of a barn, or a suburban 
one-car garage. Any place with a smooth wall and a bit 
of fairly smooth yard or floor will do. 

It takes no great amount of equipment, does handball. 
A fifty-cent ball does it—or 
an old tennis ball or some- 
thing of the sort for the boys. 
If a player had rather not 
suffer sore hands for the few 
days required to toughen 
himself to the game he may 
coddle himself with a pair 
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At left, ordinary lawn tennis ball and 
racquet (4) with corresponding imple- 
ments of some of handball’s highbrow 
cousins: 1, Squash racquets; 2, squash 


of leather gloves. 

But if everybody is fa- 
miliar with handball almost 
nobody—in relation, that is, 










to the total population of our 
country—knows anything 
about the select group of in- 
door court games which 
might be termed handball’s 
highbrow cousins. They 
are played in this country by 
a few thousands of people in 
rather restricted circles, 
chiefly along the Atlantic 
seaboard and to a less extent 
in a handful of large cities to 
the west. There are four of 
these games (I intentionally 
omit pelota or jai-lai). Of 
the four, one is native Amer- 
ican, two are English, one is 
French. 

Their names havea strange 
ring on unaccustomed ears: 
Racquets, squash racquets, squash tennis, court tennis. Except 
for a squash tennis racquet, which is much like an ordinary 
lawn racquet, the implements with which the games are played 
look stranger than their names sound. The balls all have a 
queer look to anyone who does not know them. Perhaps to make 
up for the ordinary appearance ef its racquet, squash tennis has 
the queerest looking ball of the lot. There’s no danger of my hurt- 
ing anyone’s feelings with this statement, for I invented the ball. 

Of the four, squash tennis is the only one that’s not expensive 
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tennis; 3, court tennis 


by the ordinary man’s standards. At the 
other extreme comes court tennis, which is 
the most expensive indoor sport in the world 
—barring always stud poker, crap dice and a 
few amusements of that class. To be precise, 
court tennis is the most expensive indoor 
athletic sport. This assertion is not open 
to question. 

First, consider the court on which it is 
played. It makes the original investment in 
a polo field and a string of polo ponies look 
like a weak imitation of extravagance. The 
court must be at least thirty feet high, which 
means that it extends through three floors’ 
height in an ordinary building. It is thirty- 
eight feet, six inches wide by one hundred 
eight feet, six inches long, with walls and 
floor of smooth finished concrete. But it is 
not just a plain oblong room. There are 
variations in shape which make it an ex- 
tremely complicated, not to say costly af- 
fair to erect. 

The most recently constructed court 


tennis court in this country, that of the Racquets Club of Chicago, 
cost almost exactly $100,000 to build. All the others in this 
country and Canada—which is less than a dozen all told—were 
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put up before the war. So on the lower costs of those happy days 
they were built for a paltry $50,000 apiece. At a guess, not 
more than two hundred men in the United States and Canada 
play the game. Practically every one of these is wealthy. 

He has to be to keep up with the game. Two men playing 
singles, or four playing doubles, are all that one of these indoor 
gold mines can accommodate at a time. It takes the better part 
of an hour to play a match. One professional expert, who has 
worked in court tennis clubs all his life and has made the game his 
career, is required to “mark” the game. The players are kept busy 
enough playing it without worrying their heads over its compli- 
cated scoring system. 

Court tennis originated in some French monastery in the middle 
ages. The monks used a crude ball and a butter paddle with 
which they batted it around from one wall to another and 
finally around all four walls enclosing the court. 

Above one side and both ends of the court runs a shelving roof, 
some ten feet from the floor. This is the penthouse (no fooling) 
and the ball must be served upon it, to dribble down maddeningly, 
as your boyhood baseball used to roll off the barn roof. Along 
the long side which has a penthouse are a number of window-like 
openings called galleries—these represent the one monastery wa!l 
on the courtyard which had windows. The other long side is a 
smooth concrete wall full thirty feet up. The only exception to 
its smoothness is that about three-quarters of the way toward one 
end a buttress projects into the court a couple of feet. The but- 
tress is called the tambour. 

The end wall beyond the tambour contains the grille, an open- 
ing a little over three feet square. All along the other end runs 
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an opening beginning about five feet above the floor. This is the 
dedans. The grille, the dedans and certain of the galleries are 
called winning openings. If a player manages to shoot a ball into 
one of these openings he gets an undisputed point. 

Across the middle of the court hangs a net much like a loose, 
sagging lawn tennis net. The players take their places in the two 
courts. The server stands in the court near the dedans—this 
court is termed the chase side. The receiver stands in the court 
which contains the tambour and grille—it is the hazard side. 
Then with five dozen balls—no kidding, five dozen is the standard 
number—the players are ready for the day’s amusement. 


COURT tennis racquet is not only a queer looking con- 
traption but also it is a sporting tool seldom seen by even 
those most familiar with other kinds of athletic equipment. 
Some time ago I had one in the show window of my sporting 
goods shop in the Yale Club building in New York. At least a 
dozen of my customers came in while it was there to tell me that 
a tennis racquet in my window was very badly warped. For a 
court tennis racquet looks like an ordinary lawn tennis racquet 
which has been badly flattened on one side and bulged on the 
other. But then, it’s no use trying to describe it. Have a look 
at the picture on the opposite page and see for yourself! 
Scoring in court tennis is complicated because the floor of the 
court, and the walls too, are all marked off with rulings of various 
sorts. And then, just to make it hard, the player gets extra 
points if he manages to knock the ball through one of the winning 
openings. It is all so delightfully complex that a good many ex 
perienced players could not stand in the (Continued on page 46) 
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UNDAY “creamer 
FARMER 


N LATE winter and 
early spring the winds 
whip off Lake Michigan 
like nobody’s business 
and the clouds have the 
lashed and ragged look of a 
revolutionary banner. 
Swept by such wind and 
overcast by such sky is a 
farm fifty miles north of 
Chicago and on this farm 
next Sunday, or any Sun- 
day, you will see a thick-set 
man_of muscular frame and 
face striding across a pas- 
ture followed by three dogs. 
Or maybe you will see him 
on horseback. At any rate 
he wears a pair of old riding 
breeches and a rough, thick 
coat. The gentleman is 
Howard P. Savage, manager 
of one of the largest educa- 
tional institutions in the 
world, taking his day off. 
On Monday morning he 
will be back at his desk, 
directing the plant and a 
large part of the personnel 
of the Chicago public school 
system. And thus, at the 
present writing, we find a 
man who has done a good 
many kinds of directing in 
his day, but who quit college 
to help Frank Chance with 





is certainly an original and 
refreshing statement from a 
public servant. The con- 
sensus in Chicago, however, 
is that he has succeeded 
blamed well. 

But Howard Savage will 
talk at any given length 
about baseball or The Amer- 
ican Legion. What a tragedy 
that was at Wrigley Field 
last fall when the ball club 
over which hovers the man- 
tle of the imperishable 
Chance bowed to the Babe 
and the rest of Colonel 
Jacob Ruppert’s heavy in- 
come-taxpayers from the 
banks of the Hudson. Sav- 
age left the University of 
Wisconsin to join these same 
Cubs, who seemed to be 
getting along well enough as 
it was, however, so the re- 
cruit was farmed out to 
Colorado Springs in the 
Western League. He was a 
pitcher, but he didn’t chew 
tobacco, so no one who 
knew anything about base- 
ball predicted a future for 
him in the profession. 

They were right and they 
were wrong. Savage hung 
up a nice record for himself 
in the foothills of the Rock- 
ies, but after two years he 


the old Chicago Cubs, the 
greatest ball team the world 
to that date (and perhaps 
to any date) had ever seen. 
Better than five hundred 
thousand school children 
benefit by Mr. Savage’s 


Howard P. Savage, National Commander in 1927, has 
for a year been directing the plant and a large part of 
the personnel of the Chicago public school system. Week- 
ends the Clydesdale horses and Guernsey cows on his 
farm fifty miles north of the city command his attention 


left of his own accord to be- 
come a rodman on the South 
Side Elevated in Chicago 
This was more in line with 
his early aspirations, out in 
Boone, Iowa, as a son of the 


management of their affairs in Chicago. There are fourteen 
thousand teachers, five thousand other employes and four hun- 
dred school buildings. The annual budget is $90,000,000 and 
eagle-eyed taxpayers, especially in these times, want to know 
how every nickle of it is spent. 

None can tell them quite as well as Howard Savage, though 
when I said that I was going to print it, he said that he would 
not talk about his present job. “I haven’t been there a year yet. 
Come around eighteen months from now and maybe I will have 
something to say.”” At present, however, he is letting results do 
most of the talking. There had been a good deal of criticism of 
the business management of the schools, and as a result Savage 
was asked to take it over. He has had a lot of readjustments to 
make, and in matters of that kind conversation does not play a 
very helpful part. At least so Savage construes it. “I don’t 
know, myself,” he says, ‘“‘how well I have succeeded yet,” which 
28 


Number One engineer on the Chicago & Northwestern. But when 
Howard asked for a job of firing, his father saw that he was 
turned down. His hopes thus thwarted, he consented to go to 
college. He began learning to be an engineer in the class room and 
completed his education in the school of hard knocks. He helped 
to build the four-mile tunnel under Lake Michigan from which 
Chicago derives its water supply. He helped to build Chicago’s 
subway, and in case you didn’t know before that Chicago has a 
subway, I will add that it only carries freight. When the four 
elevated lines in Chicago consolidated, Savage was made General 
Superintendent of Maintenance of Way. In the Army he served 
with the 55th Engineers which built 150 miles of track in France 
and which, after the Armistice, put up the Pershing Stadium, 
near Paris, in which the Inter-Allied Games were held. 

He came up in the Legion as he had come up in life, round by 
round on the ladder. He was elected (Continued on page 64) 
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THE STALL GUY 


It Always Worked At Least Once 
By Wallgren 
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TIMES CHANGE BUT DREAMS COME TRUE EVEN 
IN DEPRESSIONS, SO OSHKOSH POST NOW HAS ITS 


WALLS 
and a ROOF 





HEN it was confronted by the chance to snap up 
one of the biggest bargains in real estate in the 
history of its city, Atley H. Cook Post of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, might have folded its collective hands, 
twiddled its collective thumbs and said, “‘No, there’s a depression 
on.”’ This isn’t what it said, however. It said, ‘‘We’ll take it!” 

So it happened that by paying $17,000, Atley H. Cook Post 
became owner of a clubhouse on the shore of Lake Winnebago 
which had once cost many times that sum to build—a staunch 
structure of wide halls and big rooms, surrounded by porches 
large enough to hold at one time all the members and their 
friends. 

The clubhouse was formerly the home of the Oshkosh Yacht 
Club. For years it had been the center of hospitality summer 
and winter when sportsmen of the water gathered at Lake Winne- 
bago, for the regattas of the Inland Lakes Yachting Association, 
or for the races of iceboats when the ten-mile-wide lake was 
frozen from shore to shore. A few miles from the western shore 
of Lake Michigan, a few hours by motor car from Chicago, Lake 
Winnebago is famous as a resort. 

Atley H. Cook Post has fixed up its new home in a way which 
will add to the fame it is bound to win in Legion history. Legion- 
naire A. J. Mace reports that the most popular place in the club- 
house is the Café de la Paix, in the basement, where memories of 
Mademoiselle from Armentieres come back as you cross the 
threshold. 

“There, you'll find as snug a lounging place as you ever found 
in Bar-le-Duc, Toul or any behind-the-front town in France,” 
writes Mr. Mace. “You'll see a spacious but low-ceilinged room. 
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Its walls bear colorful pictures in life size, reproduced from covers 
of The American Legion Monthly. On one wall, you'll find the 
famous Mam’selle laughing gaily out at you. On another, dough- 
boys in a snow-covered trench, so cleverly painted that you can 
almost hear the scream of high explosives and the rat-tat-tat of 
machine guns. These are the work of artist members of the post, 
as are the sketches, after the style of Wallgren, which adorn the 
other walls. 

“Floors are painted to simulate the flagging of French es- 
taminets and the woodwork has been given the appearance of 
age to contribute to the old-world atmosphere. Scattered about 
are tiny tables for four, their red and white checked oilcloth 
covers blending with the other decorations. In an alcove is a 
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THIS POST WAS SURE 
GOOD TIMES ARE COMING 


Atley H. Cook Post in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 

bought at a bargain price the clubhouse 

shown above. On opposite page, the Café de 

la Paix, its walls decorated with life size re- 

productions of The American Legion Monthly 
cover paintings 


real bar over which stretches a striped, bright-hued awning. 

“On the main floor is a huge lounging room with a log- 
burning fireplace, and a dining room of the same expansive- 
ness. The ballroom takes up practically the entire second floor. 
It has a stage which permits the giving of post plays. 

“The porches completely surround the building. On the lake- 
ward side they look toward a harbor bounded by a breakwater 
of stone. In summer the harbor shelters saiJing craft and motor- 
boats; during the winter it is used as a community skating rink.” 

Studying the pictures 
of the Oshkosh clubhouse 
anyone will feel sure that 
the post will be using its 
home in 1950 and later. 


Marching On 


INETEEN former 

World War nurses 
formed a new post of 
The American Legion in 
Fort Worth, Texas, in 
March of 1932—less 
than a year ago. Wives 
and mothers and society 
matrons and Legion- 
naires of many posts in 
the years since the war, 
they banded together 
last March in the same 





Latest fashion in post 
clubhouse furnishing 
—the anteroom of 
New York Athletic 
Club Post’s new 
quarters in the club’s 
own fifty-story sky- 
scraper, one of the 
newest additions to 
mid-town Manhattan 
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spirit as they had shown in France fifteen years ago when they 
were dressing wounds and ministering to victims of the A. E. F.’s 
epidemics. They answered the call of the depression, as hundreds 
of other Legion posts have done. 

Today there is a little house on South Florence Street in Fort 
Worth which bears the Legion’s emblem above its threshold. It 
is the food kitchen of Worth Post, and in it all day long you will 
find some of the nineteen Legionnaire women who are its mem- 
bers. It is as busy as a factory. Five gas stoves are roaring in 
the kitchen. Ten- and twenty-gallon kettles are steaming on their 
tops. White-garbed women and men volunteer helpers are busy 
at tables with peeling knives and vegetable brushes and labor- 
saving machines of one sort or another. Baskets of meat and 
vegetables are being carried endlessly into this laboratory. And 
in and out of the front door passes an endless procession. Men, 
women and children enter bearing empty pails. The same men, 
women and children depart with full pails—hot soup for at least 
five hundred persons each day. The star of the Legion’s emblem 
above the post’s door is a star of hope for several hundred families. 

“It isn’tas simple as 
it might sound,” writes 
/ Miss Rhoda K. Car- 
roll, Post Adjutant. 
“Especially when you 
consider that we 
haven’t much money, 
that we manage to 
serve each meal at a 
cost per person of one- 
half cent and that we 
have never turned 
anybody away. 

“At eleven o’clock 
each morning the line 
forms in front of the 
house. Only when everything is ready are the doors opened. One 
member takes the name and address of each person, learns the 
number of adults and children in his family. The ration per 
person is one pint of soup and a portion of a loaf of bread. We 
know that if it were not for what we give many children would 
be coming home from school at noon to empty tables. 
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“Hours are spent in preparing the vegetables and keeping the 
kitchen in best working order. To have vegetables in the little 
house that can be cleaned and washed and prepared for to- 
morrow’s meal while today’s meal is being cooked and served 
takes management. New helpers come in each day, mostly men 
who are out of work. One member directs this operation and 
finds time to make the daily ‘pick up’ rounds in a borrowed 
truck, returning from markets and stores with bushels of donated 


onions, tomatoes, potatoes and 
other things. A different member 
keeps the books. Robert E. Rob- 
inson, Legionnaire author and 
artist, maintains the close touch 
with everything that insures our 
full performance of duty. Without 
him, this story might not be 
told.” 


President’s Flag 


HEN President Hoover re- 
turned to his home in Palo 
Alto, California, to vote on Novem- 
ber 8th, Fremont Post of The 
American Legion raised to the peak 
of the flagpole it had erected in 
front of the Community House a 
President’s Flag which had never 
been flown before. 
The banner which was raised by 
Past Commanders George Morell 
and Harry Maloney was made in 
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Past National Com- 
mander Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, newly elected 
Governor of Indiana, 
meets Dan Sowers, 
former director of 
the National Amer- 
icanism Commission, 
during Governor 
McNutt’s post-elec- 
tion vacation at the 
Miami _ Biltmore 
Country Club. Gene 
Sarazen and Walter 
Hagen, resident pros, 
played in a foursome 
with Governor Mc- 
Nutt and Mr. Sow- 
ers. Mr. Sowers is 
general manager of 
the Florida Year- 
Round Clubs 


When President Hoover and 
Mrs. Hoover arrived in Palo 
Alto, California, to vote, Fre- 
mont Post raised the President’s 
Flag on the community flagpole 
which the post had erected 


1923 by Mrs. Lucy Drysdale of North Palo 
Alto, three of whose sons served in France 
and one of whom is now a patient in the 
Veterans Hospital at Palo Alto. Mrs. Drys- 
dale made the flag in anticipation of a visit 
to the hospital by Warren G. Harding. 

The President’s Flag is supposed to fly 
officially from sunrise to sunset over the 
city or army post or other location where 
the President happens to be staying. The 
flag had never before been raised in Palo 
Alto, however. 


Music in the Air 


IXTY thousand persons in the Los 

Angeles Memorial Coliseum saw St. 
Mary’s of Moraga, California, defeat the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
by a score of 14-7 on Armistice Day. It 
was good football every minute of the four 
quarters, but perhaps the outstanding 
memory the 60,000 spectators carried away 
with them was what happened between the 
halves. 

They saw seven hundred members of 
American Legion bands and drum corps 
parading down the field in one formation, a 
block of massed marchers bright with uni- 
forms of many colors. There arose a blast 
of music heard for miles, the combined 
music of many organizations. 

“It was the greatest military spectacle 
ever seen in Los Angeles,” reports Malcolm 
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Letts. “‘And because of the game, The American Legion Service 
Bureau profited by $14,000, one-third of the net receipts, the 
money to be used to finance the bureau’s operations for disabled 
service men in the year ahead.”’ 

The American Legion also contributed the music when an out- 
standing football game of the East was played on Thanksgiving 
Day at Providence, Rhode Island, between Brown and Colgate. 
Both teams were undefeated and 30,000 spectators turned out 
to see which would win. Colgate won by a score of 21 to o. 
Supplementing the thrill of football to the radio 
audience of the National Broadcasting System 
and Graham McNamee was the thrill of music 
broadcast by the drum and bugle corps of Paw- 
tucket (Rhode Island) Post. 

“One hundred stations were on the radio net- 
work and we received letters of appreciation 
from as far west as Seattle,’’ reports John 
Richardson, Jr., Post Vice Commander. 


In Days Like These 


NVOKING the wisdom of Solomon and 

patience of Job, perhaps there could be ap- 
pointed a chairman of a post welfare committee 
in hard times who would win only praise. He 
should have also, judging from the annual report 
of Fred M. Jones, who filled that job last year for 
Ira Lou Spring Post of Jamestown, New York, 
the ubiquity of the Sultan of Bagdad who went 
everywhere and saw everything in the Arabian 
Nights. 

Mr. Jones told his post that he and Fred 
Moynihan, Assistant Welfare Officer, had spent 
three nights of every week issuing relief orders 
and checking up applications while supervising 
the expenditure of $13,497.39 during twelve 
months. He added: “The committee has done 
its best to take care of all cases. We have been 
criticized on occasions, but being in the work long 





has made us so hard-boiled that it has never bothered us.” 

The report shows the committee, with the help of the city 
welfare fund for The American Legion, issued 1436 relief orders, 
including 233 for rent, 543 for groceries, twenty-seven for milk, 
133 for electricity, fifty-six for coal, forty for hospital care and 
medicine. Other cases of unusual help were described: 

“A balance of $7.50 on a washing machine which a man was 
about to lose. Ten dollars to send a man and his wife back to 
Wisconsin, the cheap rate made possible by finding a person 
driving to that State who would take them as 
passengers. Thirty-eight dollars, half given by 
the post and half by the Auxiliary unit, to trans- 
port a family of five back to Kansas. A family 
of three returned to Michigan at a cost of $20.” 

The post employment committee reported one 
thousand men had registered for jobs and work 
had been supplied to 497. In a made-work can 
vass, citizens pledged purchases or improve- 
ments totaling $308,937. Under the post’s 
auspices, 111 unemployed men were given 
garden plots and supplied with seeds. 


Still Together 
( eeu D, rroth Infantry, 28th Division, 


never proclaimed that it had won the war, 
but, according to Alfred W. Davis, Senior Vice 
Commander of Lafayette Post in Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, the eight hundred men who 
served in that outfit laid a foundation of com 
radeship which hasn’t been allowed to languish 
in fourteen years. 

Mr. Davis wonders whether any other A. E. F. 
company has given to the Legion a better record 
of continued service, and he points as illustration 
to the Legion careers of ten former members of 
the company, headed by Paul H. Griffith, who is 
Commander of the Pennsylvania Department 
this year, after serving (Continued on page 64) 





Sixty thousand spectators saw seven hundred members of massed Legion bands and 
drum corps parade between the halves of the football game of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and St. Mary’s on Armistice Day 
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LITTLE GIANTS | 
of the JEEP 


Towing Battleships or Escorting a President—It Was | 
All in the Day’s Work for the “Tugboat Navy” " 
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—_ ; Tugboats on the high seas? Certainly. The act 
HEN we put into port at Le Havre for our modest Dreadnaught, pictured above, with the Un- bo 
contribution to the A. E. F. and shipped from daunted to the rear, accompanied sub-chaser 
Brest when the fracas was over, we were conscious convoys across and back, ready to tow any 
of the usual “water bugs’ scooting about the ships that became disabled. They were a 
harbors, but we took it for granted that they were craft of our small part of a large fleet of these tiny 
hostess nation, France. No doubt many of them were, but after ocean-going craft 
all these years, we learn that some of them belonged to our own 
nation and it took W. A. Magner, member of Bunker Hill Post, 
“the busiest post in Massachusetts,” as he reports it, to enlighten The news meant nothing to us as the message read: ‘You will 
us. His tiny vessel of the impressive name, U.S. S. Dreadnaught, exercise usual precautions against enemy submarines, as they 
is pictured on this page, and for the benefit of the rest of the have not all been in touch with their bases.’ 
uninformed, we broadcast his story of her and Sh arene “We were then sent to 
of his service: eae ea cA Brest where we did harbor 
“T read with interest in the Monthly about the + stand Z and deep-sea rescue work. 
different units of the armed forces but never -You Cans While based there we acted 
have seen an article about the “Tugboat Navy.’ : ynere.. Sailor # Z as escort to President Wilson 
I am not going to claim any ‘firsts,’ to your relief GY on both his trips to France. 
[Amen!—The C. C.], but here’s some news of Ze On one of these occasions 
that outfit. I was stationed on the U. S. S. 4g we towed the converted side- 
Dreadnaught, a deep-sea, all-steel tug owned, yy. wheel channel boat that 
when we went into the war, by the present brought the President and | 
governor of California, James Rolph, Jr., and Z his party ashore, off the 
taken over by the Navy for war service. There fy ledge at the entrance to the 
were many tugboats in service. harbor on her way out to the 
“The Dreadnaught was brought around to the George Washington. 
East Coast and while our home port was Phila- “When they started to 
delphia, we never saw it. During and after the bring the chasers back after 
war we made four round-trips in sub-chaser con- the war, we made two trips 
voys. Our job was to bring up the rear and take bringing up the rear and 
into tow any chaser that became disabled. ready to throw a tow-line to 
Armistice Day found us four days out of Ber- any chaser that developed i 
muda, bound for Ponta Delgada in the Azores. engine trouble. } 
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“In Brest we towed barges of coal and supplies to the Leviathan 
and other big ships outside the breakwater. Our ally, France, 
could find anchorage inside only for the French liner, the Paris. 
We also took working parties of German prisoners to different 
parts of the harbor. Often we were left for a day or two at a 
time on the beach after liberty, while our tug was out in the 
harbor on one of her many jobs. 

“We had the pleasure of towing an 11,000-ton French battle- 
ship, the Jeanne d’Arc, 400 miles into Ponta Delgada. A French 
battleship towed into a Portuguese port by a United States 
Navy tug. We relieved the U. S. S. Mongolia of this tow after 
the battleship had become disabled on her return from Spain 
with Spanish efvoys after the Peace Conference. We were prom- 
ised medals by the French admiral for this heroic feat, but .. . 

“The Dreadnaught carried a crew of twenty-four men and three 
officers. If she is still in service on the West Coast, I would like 
to hear about her. Our sister ship, the Undaunted, was also an 
active part of the Tugboat Navy. I wonder how many of the 
boys who went over on big liners would have enjoyed making 


their home on one of our tugboats? Enclosed is a snapshot of 
the Dreadnaught, with the Undaunted in the background, in theit 
usual position of bringing up the rear and ready for duty. I'd 
like to hear from other veterans of the Tugboat Navy. ‘Dot’ 
Doherty, our singing cook, belongs to my Legion post. I may be 
remembered as the ‘can-opener.’ ” 


NDER the title of “Elephants Aloft!” in the September 

issue, we reported for the first time in these columns some 
of the experiences of men who served in the balloon companies 
of the A. E. F. Legionnaire Craig S. Herbert was spokesman for 
the group and evidently he started something, as veterans of his 
branch of service held a reunion at the Portland national con 
vention of the Legion, organized the National Association of 
American Balloon Corps Veterans, which will hold its second 
meeting at the Chicago national convention next fall. Wilford 
L. Jessup of Bremerton, Washington, and Mr. Herbert, who lives 
at 3333 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are offi 
cers of the association and directing plans for the reunion. 

One of the ex-balloonists who assisted in greeting the gang when 
it met in Portland is E. A. McKee of the Longview Daily News, 
Longview, Washington. He was, one might say, right on the 
ground, as Longview is only fifty miles from the 1932 convention 
city. Herbert’s story covered events in the A. E. F., while McKee 
offers the picture of some of his gang on this page and has th’s 
to say about the unusual incidents in the training period of the 
men who manned the “eyes of the artillery’ —observation 
balloons: 

‘“‘When our nation entered the war, it did not own a single gas 
bag nor was there any trained balloon personnel—at least, so we 
were told. The first balloon school was opened in Fort Omaha, 
Nebraska, during the first month of the war and all training was 
done with an old German bag. 

“Many of the boys who were at Omaha during those early war 
days will remember some of the unusual happenings with the 
various types of balloons that were sent there, mostly for experi 
mental purposes. One time, the First Company was flying a bag 
with a tail similar to the rag or paper tail used by kids on kites, 
only it was composed of a series of cup-like cloth sacks fastened 
together. The darned balloon stayed up and held a fairly even 
keel until the air began to cool and then took a three- or four 
hundred-foot nose dive. When she hit, she took a bounce like a 
rubber ball and the next time she headed for Mother Earth, she 





Back to earth—and home. Officers and men of the 102d Balloon Company, returned 
from eleven months of service in the A. E. F., paraded through the streets of Newport 
News, Virginia, May 3, 1919, after unloading from their transport 
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Officers of Service Park Unit No. 399 used ore cars in the mining village of Ville- 
rupt, France, for joy-rides after the Armistice. Lieutenant Pierson, standing, 
and Lieutenant Hazard on the right. Who’s the other man? 


took a side-swipe and it was just too bad for all the chimneys in 
the neighborhood, as the cable scraped them clean to the shingles. 

“Flights in free balloons were made daily and one balloon left 
the fort at eight o’clock with an instructor and students, was 
gone all day and returned that evening at five o’clock, landing 
within five hundred yards of the spot from which it started. It 
was reported to be the second ‘military flight’ ever made in the 
United States. 

“The enclosed photograph shows the 102d Balloon Company, 
my outfit, marching up a street in Newport News, Virginia, May 
3, 1919, a few minutes after it landed from eleven months’ service 
in France. Captain Frederick J. Grant of New York is leading 
the company and 1st Lieutenant C. W. Butler, who hailed from 
North Carolina, is the next officer wearing an overcoat.” 


OT even an ardent, active veteran of the Transportation 

Corps could complain that his branch of the service hasn’t 
been given recognition in these columns. There are, however, so 
many and varied outfits that came under that general heading 
that every so often a new one bobs up. Ever hear of a Service 
Park Unit, you fellows who didn’t steer a truck or a staff car or 
motorcycle about the A. E. F.? Ex-First Sergeant Robert A. 
Dagwell of such a unit, still in service as Adjutant of William 
Batjer Post of Rogers, Arkansas, sent us the accompanying 
picture of his outfit and told us this story: 

“T was top kick of Service Park Unit No. 399, Motor Transport 
Corps. Our outfit, whose task was keeping transportation of 
all kinds in action, was organized at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
with an original personnel of one officer and twenty-seven en- 
listed men qualified by their knowledge of the various occupations 
necessary in carrying out the work assigned. 

“We sailed in July, 1918, reaching the A. E. F. via Liverpool 
and Winchester, England, and landing in Le Havre. Our first 
major stop in France was at St. Ouen, a suburb of Paris, and 
from there we moved to Langres where our first equipment was 
received. It consisted of a five-ton truck and machine-shop 
trailer, the latter being equipped with lathe, drill-press, etc. 

“Our movements along the front lines were in the St. Mihiel, 
Marbache and Moselle sectors. We served wherever needed, 
mechanics being dispatched to bring in cars of all kinds that 
couldn’t operate under their own power. 

“The picture of the ‘sight-seeing bus’ which I enclose was taken 
36 


after the Armistice and after we had moved to the town of Ville- 
rupt, France, close to the Belgian and Luxembourg borders. 
Villerupt was a mining and manufacturing town and the small 
cars were used to carry ore to the foundry. It was great sport to 
load these cars with men and take the hill on high, trusting to 
the brake at the rear for protection. {We had a few accidents 
on these out-of-the-line-of-duty rides, but no casualties. The 
group shown includes Lieutenant Henry Z. Pierson of East 
Orange, New Jersey, in the rear, and Lieutenant Arnold W. 
Hazard of New York on the right. I have forgotten the name 
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of the other officer. Wonder if these fellows will recognize them- 
selves after this long period?” 


VIDENTLY there were plenty of poets, artists, song- 
writers and other talented soldiers in the A. E. F. The poets 
had an outlet for their versifying in “The Army’s Poets” column 
of the Stars and Stripes and in outfit publications, the song- 
writers displayed their wares in the numerous amateur shows 
that toured France and Germany, but (Continued on page 61) 
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Bledsoe 


ELIEVING that ex-service men and their families and 
friends are always interested in the progress that the 
United States veterans hospitals are making in the treat- 
ment and cure of disabled veterans, I would like to men- 

tion something about the conditions and some of the cases I saw 
while a patient in Veterans Hospital No. 50 at Fort Whipple, 
Arizona. While at Whipple I saw many cases which made me 
thankful for not being any worse off—many which made me 
ashamed to think of my own minor disabilities. 

If some of the physically sound people of the United States 
could visit some of the veterans hospitals they would not be so 
quick to criticize the disabled veterans and the Veterans Admin- 
istration. And, it might make them think twice about prepared- 
ness. 

For if the cost of taking care of disabled veterans of our past 
wars seems high, what will be the cost of taking care of them after 
the next war? 

I talked with hundreds of sick veterans at Whipple and I 
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eventually asked each whether, if he were asked to go through a 
world war again, he would make the sacrifice. The answer to a 
man was yes. So don’t you think they deserve all the considera- 
tion they get? 

When the doctors gave me permission, I would walk through 
some of the wards, especially the wards containing patients in 
the last stages of tuberculosis. People talk of the depression as if 
it were the worst thing that could have happened. And all the 
time they’re talking they are giving bridge parties, receptions, 
buying quantities of clothes and new cars. If some of the women 
I know could have seen what I did while at Whipple they would 
be ashamed ever to complain again about hard times. But some 
people do not want to admit there is suffering. It hurts them to 
think about it. 

One day an ex-service man died at Whipple leaving a widow 
and four children. He had neither insurance nor compensation. 
His widow was unable to do any work to support either herself or 
the children, and if it had not been for The American Legion she 
would very likely have had to go to the poor farm. She may 
eventually have to go there, because each year all patriotic 
organizations are having 
more and more demands 
made on them. 

At Whipple one could 
realize that all men are 
not selfish. No matter 
how poor any of the 
veterans were, when col- 
lections were taken up 
for some veteran’s fam- 
ily they all contributed. 

One night about 
eleven o’clock the night 
nurse came into my 
room and told me that a 
patient who had been 
operated on a few days 
before was dying. The 
nurse had lost a mem- 
ber of her own family 
shortly before and was a 
little unstrung when she 
realized this young chap 


(Continued on page 63) 
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THE VOICE 
of the LEGION 


Comment from Various Sections of the Nation on the Policies 
and Program of The American Legion 


EGION POSTS are daily demonstrating the fact that former 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker was right when he 
recently stated in a coast-to-coast broadcast that there 
is no more vigorous or vital force in our country and no 

men are more deeply interested in saving America in this winter 
of deep distress and anxiety than The American Legion. The men 
who served their country honorably, the men who fought for this 
country back in ’17 and ’18, these men of the Legion certainly 
have the interest and welfare of this nation at heart, for the 
Legionnaires of North Carolina and of the nation learned in camp 
and on the battlefield what real patriotism is 

The men who served their country in the U. S. Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps during the World War, and who have continued 
to serve their country in peace-time in the ranks of The American 
Legion, learned in ’17 and ’18 that there are many things in this 
life much more important than money. Human life, for instance. 
Also that there are some things that money can’t buy. Real 
enthusiasm for a cause that you know to be just and proper, for 
instance; also the knowledge that you were where you should 
have been in ’17 and ’18 and that today you are doing what you 
believe should be done and what you believe those comrades of 
yours who “‘went west” would have you do were they here today: 
See that a good and grateful government properly provides hos- 
pitalization and compensation to our disabled comrades of the 
service. 

The communities, counties and the State are hardly prepared 
to properly cope with the problem of our disabled comrades, to 
give them proper care and medical attention, nor are they now 
in position to properly provide for our disabled comrades im- 
mediately, should the program of those who are unfriendly to the 
Legion and particularly to our disabled succeed in casting our 
disabled comrades back upon their respective communities . . . 
—Forward Observation Post, Department of North Carolina. 


THoseE War Dests 


UROPE owes us over $11,000,000,0o00—and that is only part 
of the original amount. That is the amount left after the 
Dawes commission had pared and pared and reduced and compro- 
mised until an agreement could be reached with the debtor coun- 
tries as to how much they should pay. In reality it was almost 
twice that amount. Then they were permitted to make arrange- 
ments to pay their respective amounts over a period of sixty 
a 
That $11,000,000,000 would give one thousand dollars to 
every unemployed person in the United States today, and pay the 
soldiers’ bonus too. (Read that again)—what price depression? 
And then try to realize that we are being asked to suspend pay- 
ment of this amount, and in a little while we will be asked to 
cancel the whole thing and forget about it. And intelligent people 
are advocating that this be done. 
All right, let’s all cancel all our debts. You go and tell your 
banker and every one else that you owe anything to that you are 
quitting. You are making no more payments on old debts. And 
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I will do the same. Let’s see how far we will get with that. And 
we will all be in the same fix together. What’s fair for one is cer- 
tainly fair for another. If Europe can escape paying, why can’t 
you and I? 

But Europe can pay—and you know it, and so does everyone 
else. So why all this talk about cancellation? Well, ask some of 
the gentlemen in Wall Street and Washington, and when they 
answer truthfully you will have the answer to the question and 
the solution to the depression at the same time. . . —Letter 
of Legionnaire W. Ray Tabler in Parkersburg (West Virginia) 
Sentinel, 

“You Can’t Stanp THERE, SOLDIER” 


| aqeeorensnen how those hard-cooked gobs on board the 
transports used to come around every time you had parked 
yourself in a most comfortable place, and sound off with the 
expression, ‘“You can’t stay there, Soldier!” 

Well, those days are gone forever, we hope. But today the 
American public is using almost the same term, ‘You can’t stay 
there, Soldier!” What Mr. John W. Public means when he uses 
that expression is that it is up to the World War veteran to prove 
the case. If the veteran believes that the things for which The 
American Legion has fought for the past 14 years are right, he 
can’t stay outside the Legion. All veterans’ policies are to be 
judged by the support which the veterans themselves give to this 
legislation. They can’t fight for it as individuals. They can’t stay 
outside the Legion if they believe that the Legion program is 
right. They must get into the biggest veterans’ organization and 
help carry on the fight to save the benefits that have been granted 
to all veterans.—Nebraska Legionnaire. 


VETERAN CosTs—AND TAXES 


N THE ten years period from 1921 to 1930, we find that 

federal taxes amounted in 1921 to $4,905,000,000; in 1930 to 
$3,468,000,000; these amounts made a per capita tax in 1921 of 
$45.33, in 1930 of $28.15. Therefore it is easily seen that our 
federal load has not increased. 

Let us examine state taxes for the same years. In 1921 state 
taxes amounted to $783,000,000 and in 1930 to $1,780,000,000; 
reduced to per capita amounts 1921 showed a cost of $7.24 while 
1930 saw this climb to $14.45. Local taxes have likewise ex- 
perienced a rising market. In 1921 local taxes amounted to 
$3,150,000,000 while 1930 brought a total of $5,018,000,000. In 
per capita shares this amounted in 1921 to $29.11 and in 1930 
to $40.73. 

It must be remembered that any and all veterans expenses are 
a charge against the federal Government. The increase in various 
states and communities does not provide one cent of any veteran 
cost. . ..—Almont News, Montgomery Post, Du Bois, Pa. 


THE LEGION AT THE Cross Roaps 


HE Legion is under the critical fire of its friends, and some 

are wondering just where the Legion is going. Whether or 
not this criticism is justified is not the (Continued on page 56) 
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There Is One Best Road to Peace 


It is eminently worth while to compare 
these figures with the actuality. Our Regu- 
lar Army, according to the most recent 
available official data, comprises not 14,000 
officers and 165,000 men, but 12,180 offi- 
cers and 119,888 men. Our National 
Guard comprises not 210,000 men with 
proportionate officers, but 13,250 officers 
and 174,137 enlisted men, a total of 187,- 
387; our Organized Reserve consists not 
of 120,000 officers, but of 83,808 on the 
active list. And during the last fiscal year 
not 26,000 reserve officers, but 22,388 saw 
active duty. 

At a quick glance these actual figures do 
not read as if they were excessively under 
the requirements asked by The American 
Legion. But the point is that they are 
under the requirements which our technical 
experts have posited as the minimum for 
our national safety, and that once a slight 
diminution has been allowed, it is easy to 
lop a few more thousands off that, and then 
a few more thousands, until in the course of 
a few sessions of Congress, a few raisings of 
the cry of ““Economy!”’, the National De- 
fense Act can have been reduced to the 
virtual condition of a dead letter—a law 
that is admirable on paper and disastrous 
in fact, a paper law creating a paper army. 
And the tragedy of a paper army is that, 
when the day of reckoning comes, and the 
paper army has to become a true army, the 
casualties which are the price we pay for 
our insane and _ penny-pinching 
short-sightedness are not paper 
casualties. 

What can the individual Legion- 
naire do to support the cause of 
national defense? The Portland 


National Convention _ resolution 
presented a clear-cut answer to this 
question: 


“The Legion by ‘all available 
means must enlighten the people of 
its community as to the significance 
of national defense and then interest 
them to the extent of informing their 
representation in the Congress at the 
proper time as to their desires in this 
regard. 

“Tt isthe proper duty of the Legion 
to give to each Senator and Congress- 
man and to any candidate for these 
positions the views of theLegionon national 
defense and, in return, request his stand on 
that program. The Legion officers may then, 
inaccord with his stand,properly advise the 
Legion posts as to the Senator’s, Congress- 
man’s, or candidate’s value to the nation 
in so far as national defense is concerned. 
Che Legion, with its affiliations, represents 
a substantial portion of the community 
and is entitled to know the views of its 
legislators, or prospective legislators, in the 
Congress, upon a subject which the Legion 
considers of vital interest to the nation and 
of direct concern to the Legion.” 
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(Continued from page 13) 


It is certain that a further effort will be 
made this year, in the interests of “‘econo- 
my,” to impair if not to destroy two es- 
sential civilian components of the national 
defense scheme—the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps and the Citizens Military 
Training Camps. An attempt during the 
last session of Congress to cut the appro- 
priations for these two components was de- 
feated near the close of the session through 
the efforts of The American Legion, which 
waged an intensive campaign in the in- 
terests of their preservation and definitely 
saved the day for them. The Legion be 
lieves that the Citizens Military Training 
Camps should be equipped to accommodate 
not fewer than 50,000 youths per year for 
a month’s training—the total for the last 
fiscal year was 38,697. The Legion itself 
has been the most active civilian agency in 
the country in spreading the gospel of these 
camps and in assisting the right type of 
youths in entering them. 

We can never afford to lose sight of the 
fact that, due to the accident of our geo- 
graphical situation, our Navy must always 
be our first line of defense. Legion policy as 
it affects the Navy calls for the creation 
and maintenance of a Navy second to none, 
and in conformity with treaty provisions. 
“A Navy second to none”—and once more 
our friends the disarmament advocates 
begin to hear the sabers rattling. But let 
them note the rest of the phrase: “In con- 


But, you are Sure, Yank ~touk Tim 
an officer, not th’ blooming 
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formity with treaty provisions.” The 
treaties referred to are, of course, the 
Washington treaty of 1922 and the London 
treaty of 1930—certainly the greatest ad- 
vances in disarmament ever made in the 
history of civilized humanity. The Legion 
believes that America should maintain her 
Navy at the limits set in these two great 
pacts. It believes in addition in the main- 
tenance of an adequate naval reserve with 
appropriate provision for training and for 
weekly drill. 

It is already evident that a serious effort 
will be made, in the next if not in the pres- 





ent Congress, to impair the Navy’s efli- 
ciency and power by an attempt (always in 
the interests of “economy”’) to effect re- 
ductions over and above those to which the 
country is committed by the signatures of 
its authorized representatives at the Wash- 
ington and London conferences. Is it 
economy to throw away the fire extin- 
guisher, to stop paying premiums on an 
insurance policy, to neglect having a pair 
of shoes resoled in midwinter, to reduce 
your local police force, to decline to buy 
a padlock for your garage? 

Our Navy, far from being ‘“‘second to 
none,”’ which we have a clear right to make 
it by solemn treaty, is rapidly approaching 
third place, according to-no less an author- 
ity than Secretary Charles Francis Adams 
in his final report to President Hoover. We 
are, in fact, this report shows, in third 
place right now so far as ships actually in 
commission are concerned. Of fifteen 
American battleships, eleven are at pres- 
ent in fyll commission and one in reduced 
commission, while three others are being 
modernized. Great Britain and Japan have 
fifteen and ten, respectively—and all are 
in commission and fully manned. The 
figures which apply to heavy cruisers and 
light cruisers in commission are even more 
striking. They are, in the order given, 
Great Britain 17, Japan 12, United States 
8, and Great Britain 25, Japan 20, United 
States 10. Read one or two more unpleas- 

ant comparisons in_ Secretary 
Adams’s own words: 
“Of destroyer leaders, the United 


~ States has none. Of sixteen British 


destroyer leaders, ten are in full com- 
mission and six are in reserve com 
mission. Japan has twenty-four 
destroyer leaders fully manned. 

“Of tor destroyers, the United 
States has seventy-two in full com- 
mission, ten in reduced commission 
and nineteen in rotating reserve. 
Of 121 British destroyers, seventy- 
four are in full commission and 
forty-seven in reserve commission. 
Eighty Japanese destroyers are fully 
manned. 

“Of fifty-four United States sub- 
marines, forty-two are in full com- 
mission, eleven are in rotating 
reserve, and one is in reduced com- 
mission. Of fifty-two British subma- 
rines, forty-four are in full commission 
and eight in reserve commission. Sixty-two 
Japanese submarines are fully manned.” 

One word more: Let us not get the idea 
that this problem of national defense is ex- 
clusively a man’s problem. It is not even 
fifty percent a man’s problem. It is a 
mother’s and a children’s problem—the 
problem of our children and their mothers, 
the problem of mothers and children yet 
unborn. Whatever happens, even if a war 
should come (Continued on page 40) 
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There Is One Best Road to Peace 


roaring up over the horizon tomorrow, 
it would not be we of the Legion who 
would have to do the fighting. All of us 
would try to get in, but precious few of 
us could get in. No—the brunt would fall 
on the youngsters who were in knee 
breeches when we went marching away in 
1917 and 1918—boys just out of school, or 
young men in college, in the shop, on the 
farm who just dimly recall that back a few 
years there was some sort of a war involv- 
ing the United States. 

It is fitting, then, in a double sense that I 
here yield the last word to a woman. She 
is a woman her country is proud of—a 
mother whose family was represented in 
the armed service in 1918 by a husband 
and two sons, a woman for whom the whole 
Legion and the whole Auxiliary felt a strong 
bond of affection and sympathy a few 
weeks ago with the news that her husband, 


old fashioned instruments alongside some 
new ones, both of them in use to show the 
essential differences; the equipment, like- 
wise in use, which makes the new perfec- 
tion of service possible; and a look into the 
future, perhaps hinting at the time when 
we may dial for ourselves the number of 
any telephone in the world or when we 
shall be regularly talking through the ether 
instead: of through wires. 

The other day a visitor came to head- 
quarters to learn what he could about the 
fair. It was important that he be shown, 
so half a dozen of our various officials took 
him in tow at different times during the 
day to explain their bailiwicks. One of 
his guides, a learned man borrowed from a 
great university, led him to the rooms 
where these scientific displays are tem 
porarily set up. 

The visitor watched dozens of obscure 
scientific processes automatically _per- 
formed right in plain sight, then he turned 
to the scientist. “‘You probably don’t re- 
call me,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but I used to be 
a stupid student in your physics class at 
college. I didn’t know what physics was 
all about, and don’t know to this day. But 
I've painlessly learned more physics in the 
past half hour than all your lectures and 
laboratories drummed into me in a full 
year. Why, for Heaven’s sake, don’t the 
universities teach science with the aid of 
apparatus like this, instead of relying on 
the dry-as-dust methods you used on me? 
Nobody can misunderstand this, nor fail 
to be interested every minute.” 

This acrimonious testimonial was glee- 
fully reported all around the administra- 
tion building, for it satisfied us that we are 
getting the results we have been aiming at. 
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Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart, one of the organ- 
izers of The American Legion in Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the founders of the Forty and 
Eight and former Clinical Director of 
Tuberculosis for the United States Veterans 
Bureau, had answered Taps. Writing in 
the Legion’s official publication ten years 
ago—and the passage of a decade has not 
dimmed the pertinent import of her words 
—Mary Roberts Rinehart said: 

“During war, I am a militant and a 
fighter. In between wars, I am a mother 
and a pacifist. At no time am I a feminist 
in the extreme sense of that word. But I do 
look for one thing as a result of the in- 
creased interest and influence of women in 
public life, and that one thing is a con- 
tinued pressure exerted toward the re- 
moval of the war curse from the world. 

“Tt will not come at once. It may never 
come at all. But there can and must be 
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(Continued from page 23) 


It is exactly the type of reaction we expect 
next summer from millions of people who 
will come to see what the world’s fair can 
show them. Our exhibits are intended to 
satisfy your thirst for knowing what makes 
this world of ours wag as it does, rather 
than to show you a lot of museum buildings 
filled with stuffed, frozen exhibits of mo- 
tionless objects. 

We cannot, of course, transport bodily 
to the exposition grounds many of the most 
interesting phases of industry. The auto- 
mobile assembly line already mentioned is 
possible for a huge corporation’s exhibit. 
But how, for instance, would you go about 
showing the public the interesting process 
by which sulphur is taken from the ground? 
How would you display a pineapple plan- 
tation in Hawaii, an Alaskan salmon 
cannery, an oil field in production, the 
locks of a great canal? Before you say “It 
can’t be done,” let me assure you that these 
very exhibits are now ready. 

These, and dozens of other interesting 
processes, will be shown through the use of 
dioramas. You don’t know what a diorama 
is? Well, neither did I until a huge diorama 
workshop staffed by dozens of painters 
and sculptors and workmen had been set 
up in one of the exposition buildings to 
build the dioramas which will be used to 
make clear these and many other interest- 
ing phases of our civilization. 

A diorama may be defined as a picture 
in three dimensions, a combination of 
painting and sculpture which makes the 
picture live as no painting on a flat surface 
can possibly live. It is a miniature stage 
with sculptured people and objects in the 
foreground and with the background 
painted so skilfully that you almost have 


fewer and fewer wars. There must never be 
again a war for commercial or territorial 
gain. There must never be a war to satisfy 
the ambition of any individual or group of 
individuals. Against any war save a war 
for a great principle, the mothers of the 
vorld must definitely set their faces. 

“This does not mean, however, that we 
should confuse the hope with its immedi- 
ate realization. It does not mean that we 
can yet reduce our armament below the 
limit of safety. Until the world has learned 
to think in terms of mediation and of com- 
promise, that nation will be open to attack 
which is least prepared to defend itself. 

“The best protection of the home today, 
the strongest guarantee that its untrained 
sons wil! not be called upon to defend that 
home, still lies in a professional army of 
adequate size, and a navy fully manned 
and equipped.” 


to put your head inside the device to make 
sure where painting leaves off and model- 
ing begins. Such a display perhaps three 
feet deep and six feet wide, set up behind a 
railing to hold the spectators a few feet dis- 
tant, gives a more lifelike representation of 
the scene it portrays than can be attained 
by any other known method. We know, 
because we investigated them all. 

Consider sulphur mining. One diorama 
shows the grounds of a huge sulphur works 
at Gulf, Texas. In the foreground you see 
the buildings, the derricks, the piles of yel- 
low sulphur with steam-shovels loading it 
into cars. The diorama is so designed that 
you also see the huge pipe leading thou- 
sands of feet underground forcing steam 
and boiling water into the sulphur de- 
posits and floating the molten sulphur to 
the surface. You actually see the hot 
liquid flowing into the subterranean sul- 
phur strata, see it return steaming to the 
surface in a glass tube, see the sulphur float 
out and solidify on the ground. The whole 
process goes on before your eyes, and after 
watching it for two minutes you would 
need several pages to write a description of 
what you have learned about sulphur 
mining. 

A diorama will show you Ben Franklin 
and his young helper conducting their 
famous experiment with lightning and the 
kite. Not only will you have a better pic- 
ture of just how they did it, but also you 
will see the spark leap from the key tied to 
the kitestring. And from this diorama you 
will go forward step by step through the 
development of electrical knowledge to the 
uncanny wonders of today. 

It would be easier to write a full-sized 
book about the exhibits of next summer 
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than try to compress this information into 


a short article. Space limitations prevent | 


describing it all. I can no more than 
hint at the South African diamond mine 
which is being tentatively planned, at the 
small-scale steel mills, at the House of 
Magic brought from the Jaboratories of a 
great electrical industry, at the actual 
manufacture of clothing and hosiery, at the 
“transparent man,” property of a great 
clinic, through which the medical profes- 
sion will show us more of our own internal 
workings than most of us ever guessed at. 
The architecture of the fair buildings is 
beautiful and new—the first large grouping 
of strictly modern style architecture in a 
setting of its own. The lighting of the 
buildings in color will make the exposition 
even more attractive by night than by day, 
I suspect. A whole colony of residential 
houses, constructed of brand-new ma- 
terials and on daring plans such as few 
Americans have dreamed of, will consti- 
tute the exhibit of the housing industry. 
The sky-ride will carry visitors to the tops 
of towers higher than any building in 
Chicago, then whisk them across a broad 
lagoon on cables with perfect safety, then 
down the other tower at their destination. 
But now, now—I must not go on this way. 
Without any doubt, the exposition will 
be completed and ready on the opening 
day, June 1, 1933. The money to do it with 
is in the banks, the buildings are completed 
or well on the way to completion, thou- 
sands of store-rooms here and abroad are 
bulging with action exhibits in working 
order, ready to be set in place at the earliest 
moment. All that will remain to be done 
next spring is to put the final coat of dec- 
orative paint on the buildings and police 
up the grounds. To prove our readiness, 
our telephone number is VICtory 1933. 
So, in behalf of Chicago, of the exposi- 
tion, and of the dozens of our fellow Legion- 
naires on its staff, I invite you to come to 
A Century of Progress International Ex- 
position. Come for the Legion convention 
in October, come earlier and stay later. 
Besides my invitation, I am going to 
offer a couple of friendly threats. If you 
don’t plan on a long enough stay, you are 
going away badly disappointed. And if you 
don’t come at all, you will never forgive 
yourself. 
Don’t say I didn’t warn you! 


Robert Isham Randolph has served as 
secretary of the Internal Improvement Com- 
mission of Illinois, secretary of the Rivers 
and Lakes Commission of Illinois, directing 
water supply, land reclamation, river sur- 
veys and investigations of the State’s water 
resources. During the World War Mr. 
Randolph organized and commanded the 
535th Engineers, taking the regiment over- 
seas and serving with the Second Army, 
A. E. F. in the Toul Sector, with the rank of 
colonel. In 1921, he organized the Randolph- 
Perkins Company. In 1930 he was elected 
president of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and was re-elected the following year. 
In November, 1931, he was elected president 
of the Mississippi Valley Association. 
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she Was Bred in Old Kentucky 


and tennis and fishing and was active in 
the usual social affairs of the young people. 
Completing her schooling, she returned to 
her home in Versailles. 

Among her circle of friends was one of 
the Blackburn boys who, true to an es- 
tablished tradition that there must be at 
least one physician in each generation of 
Blackburns, had completed his medical 
training and had established a practice in 
Versailles by the time Miss Laura had re- 
turned from school. Laura Browning and 
S. Alford Blackburn had grown up together, 
their families had always been friends, so 
it wasn’t surprising when the young phy- 
sician chose Miss Laura for his bride. Thus 
two distinguished families of Woodford 
County became united. 


YUR years after Captain Pottinger of 

the Kentucky Pioneers of Virginia had 
reached the Falls of the Ohio, George Black- 
burn and his wife, Prudence, of Middlesex 
County, Virginia, had followed the settlers 
into Kentucky. He chose as his home site 
a tract of land, a grant from the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, outside the settle- 
ment which was to become Versailles, on 
which was located a spring that served his 
fellow pioneers in the neighborhood. 
Around the spring was built a stockade for 
protection not only of his family but his 
neighbors, against the Indians. The foun- 
dations of that stockade, erected almost a 
century and a half ago, still stand on the 
Blackburn farm. That George Blackburn 
was the great-great-grandfather of Dr. S. 
Alford Blackburn. 

The Blackburns have always been dis- 
tinguished in Kentucky as_ preachers, 
physicians and politicians, each generation 
producing one or more prominent in these 
fields. One of George Blackburn’s sons, 
William B. Blackburn, was prominent for 
many years in the early political history of 
the county and served almost continuously 
in either the Kentucky House or Senate 
from 1804 until 1838, and was Lieutenant 
Governor of the State in 1818-20. 

Another of George Blackburn’s sons, 
Edward M. Blackburn, known as “Uncle 
Ned,” acquired a farm within a mile of his 
father’s home. He was a great lover of 
horses and bred many racing horses which 
were noted in that day. That was before 
the time of commercialized race tracks and 
gentlemen of Kentucky raced their thor- 
oughbreds merely for their own enjoyment 
and the entertainment of their neighbors. 
Uncle Ned imported “‘Boston”’ a horse that 
is known to students of turf history and 
that sired the great “Lexington.”’ Other 
well-known racers of his stables were 
“Blackburn’s Whip” and “Grey Eagle,” 
and report has it that the ““Boston”’ strain 
has come down to this day through such 
a splendid specimen of horseflesh as ““Man 
o’ War.” The Ned Blackburn farm still 
known by its original name of “Equira” 
42 
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is now owned by Dr. and Mrs. S. Alford 
Blackburn and some of the original stables 
still stand on it, as well as the old home- 
stead. 

Doctor Blackburn’s father, William E. 
Blackburn, was a son of “Uncle Ned,” and 
two of his brothers, Luke P. and Jo. C. S. 
Blackburn particularly distinguished them- 
selves. Again medicine and politics came to 
the fore. Dr. Luke P. Blackburn served in 
the State Legislature as early as 1843. He 
was prominent among the physicians who 
devoted their skill to combatting the 
scourge of yellow fever throughout the 
South and during an epidemic in Natchez, 
Mississippi, Dr. Luke went there to assist 
and established a hospital for the poorer 
river folk at his own expense. Shortly 
thereafter, the Federal Government built 
the first marine hospital, the beginning of 
a program of health aid which spread 
throughout the country. Returning, after 
a brief residence in Arkansas, to Kentucky, 
Dr. Luke was elected governor of the State 
by what was then the huge majority of 
43,000 votes, without personal participa- 
tion in his own campaign, and served until 
1883. He was a great humanitarian and 
carried on his work even in the governor’s 
chair. Because of the unsanitary condition 
in state prisons, many prisoners were suc- 
cumbing to tuberculosis, so he threatened 
to open the doors of the prisons and turn 
the inmates loose, unless the legislature ap- 
propriated funds for improvement. 


ERSAILLES boasts a splendid public 
library housed in a handsome building, 

but to gain real information about that city 
and Woodford County and its distinguished 
past and present residents, there is a far 
better source. “Mr. Dan,” a fine Kentucky 
gentleman, is a walking history of his be- 
loved Blue Grass region. Dan Bowmar and 
his brother, A. A. Bowmar, have owned 
and published The Woodford Sun for the 
past forty-four years. It was “Mr. Dan” 
who told about Governor Luke Blackburn’s 
splendid career, and it was the same gen- 
tleman who told of Governor Luke’s 
brother, Jo. C. S. Blackburn. “Senator 
Jo.,” according to his story, went to Chi- 
cago, Illinois, after being admitted to the 
bar, to begin practice. He accepted a case 
in which the opposing attorneys were well 
experienced in law, and long established. 
During the trial of the case, Senator Jo. 
found himself in difficulties from which 
he was extricated through the offered aid 
of an auditor at the trial—a tall, lanky, 
rawboned man—over the protests of his 
opponents. When the trial was ended, 
Senator Jo. asked the stranger who he was 
and received the answer, “Abe Lincoln of 
Springfield, Illinois.”” Senator Jo. eventu- 
ally returned to his Blue Grass home and 
political honors came to him. After repre- 
senting Woodford County in the State 
Legislature from 1871 to 1874, he went to 


Congress where he served in the House of 
Representatives from 1875 until 1885, and 
in the Senate from 1885 until 1895, and 
again from 1go1 to 1907. In the latter year, 
President Roosevelt appointed him gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone. Even 
after his retirement from public life, be- 
cause of his early friendship with Abe 
Lincoln he was made chairman of the com- 
mission which supervised the erection of 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
serving from 1914 to 1918. 


PON such a basis of humanitarianism 

and civic service are the present gen- 
erations of the Blackburn family founded. 
Laura Browning Blackburn early learned 
the duties of a wife of a physician in a 
small town, who, besides caring for his 
patients, must also assume the rdle of 
father confessor to many of them. With 
her sympathy, her charm, her tact, she 
was fitted for the rédle. Two youngsters 
came along to add to their happiness— 
Henrietta, now a young matron, and 
Charles, four years her junior. 

Mrs. Blackburn insists that her life has 
been merely the well-ordered one of a wife 
and mother in a small community—that 
there were no highlights. As she expresses 
it, “A doctor’s wife in a small community 
with two children to raise has little time 
for club work or other outside interests 
that produce no tangible results.” In- 
vestigation develops, though, that Mrs. 
Blackburn found time for an active in- 
terest in the civic and charitable work of 
her home town, particularly the Parent- 
Teacher’s Association. Her statement that 
she has never been a “joiner,” however, is 
attested by the fact that notwithstanding 
an overabundance of eligibility, she has 
never joined the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, and it was only after much 
persuasion from her local chapter that she 
was induced to make application recently 
for membership in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

When our country entered the World 
War, Dr. Blackburn turned his practice 
over to other physicians and enlisted in 
the Medical Corps, receiving a commission 
as lieutenant. He was sent immediately to 
Camp Gordon, Georgia, soon received his 
promotion to captain and appointed As- 
sistant Camp Surgeon, which office he was 
destined to fill until his discharge in April, 
1919, notwithstanding many attempts to 
be sent overseas. Often it was his duty to 
organize casual groups of medical officers 
and men for service in the A. E. F., ac- 
company them to Camp Merritt, New 
Jersey, supervise their embarkation, only 
to return to his work in the camp. Mrs. 
Blackburn, with their two small children, 
divided her time between Versailles, where 
she was chairman of the women’s com- 
mittee in two of the Liberty Loan drives, 
and Atlanta, where she made a home for 
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the children in an apartment not far from 
the camp, worked three days each week ina 
canteen, and served one day each week as 
hostess of the Camp Gordon Hostess 
House. She was also chairman of a com- 
mittee interested in the care of French war 
orphans and she and the doctor adopted 
one of them and insured her education. 

Following discharge from the service, 
Doctor Blackburn reassembled his little 
family at the home in Versailles, gathered 
up the threads of his practice, but found 
time to assist in the organization of a post 
of the new veterans’ organization which 
had been born in Paris—The American 
Legion. He was elected first Commander 
of Woodford County Post, which soon at- 
tained a good membership and has suc- 
cessfully retained an active roster of about 
120 Legionnaires over the period of years 
since its organization. The doctor also 
found time to be elected to the lower house 
of the State Legislature in 1921, serving 
continuously except for one term since, 
again following in the footsteps of his 
eminent ancestors, and has sponsored al- 
most all veterans’ legislation that has been 
passed or presented for consideration in 
Kentucky. He has served continuously on 
the legislative committee of the Depart- 
ment of Kentucky of the Legion. 

Mrs. Blackburn’s rise to the office of 
National President of the Auxiliary is 
indeed a tribute to her personal charm, 
her ability, her natural trait of leadership. 
t is particularly notable because it was 
not until the national organization of the 
Auxiliary had passed its fifth birthday 
that a unit of the Auxiliary was formed in 
Versailles. While she with other women 
of the city had assisted the post in some 
ofits welfare activities, the work which the 
Auxiliary as a distinct organization was 
accomplishing nationally was not known 
to them. When, however, a rift in the 
post membership threatened, due to dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding some pending 
veterans’ legislation in the State, the wom- 
en were called upon to render aid by 
organizing a unit and, through social 
activities, to hold the post intact. 

The application of Woodford County 
Unit for a charter, filed in January, 1926, 
bore the signatures of only eighteen women, 
included among them being that of Mrs. 
Blackburn, who was elected its first Presi- 
dent. Attending the department con- 
vention as a delegate from her unit, she 


was surprised when she was elected a} 


delegate to the Auxiliary’s Sixth Annual 
National Convention in Philadelphia, in 
1926. Even then the program of the 
\uxiliary had not fully impressed her. 
Only after a friend persuaded her to accept 
the designation as delegate, did she decide 
to go. 

After the opening ceremonies, reports 
£ committee chairmen were submitted. 
One of the first reports was that of the 
National Rehabilitation Committee and 
n it, the chairman stressed the plight 
of the veterans who were isolated in 
the leper colony in Carville, Louisiana, 
ind told what (Continued on page 44) 
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the Auxiliary had done to alleviate ‘their 
condition. “That report,” Mrs. Black- 
burn said, “and particularly that part of 
it which told of the ex-servicemen in the 
leper colony gripped me, and I gained a 
full appreciation of the wonderful work 
which the Auxiliary was doing. It dis- 
closed to me a way in which my own unit 
might lend its aid to the Auxiliary’s pro- 
gram of humanitarianism. I returned to 
Kentucky and to Versailles with the Auxil- 
iary’s paramount idea of service firmly 
implanted within my heart.” 
Understanding and sympathy with the 
Auxiliary’s program meant immediate 
action on the part of Mrs. Blackburn and 
of her unit. She took up the cause of the 
disabled veterans in her community and 
in her State and devoted much of her time 
to work with the men in the two veterans’ 
hospitals in Kentucky—the Outwood 
Hospital at Dawson Springs and the 
Veterans Administration Hospital at Lex- 
ington. Her visits have been frequent 
and she has learned the names of all the 
men in these two government institutions. 
Another indication of her devotion to 
Auxiliary work, after being introduced to 
it, is that in 1927, the year following the 
organization of her unit in Versailles, she 
was elected Department President and re- 
elected the following year, during which 
period the Auxiliary in Kentucky showed 
remarkable growth. She served her De- 
partment as Americanism Chairman and 
also as its representative on the National 
Executive Committee for three years. 
She has also been National Defense 
Chairman, Area Chairman of Rehabilita- 
tion and served two years on the National 
Finance Committee, being Chairman of 
the latter committee at the time of her 
election as National President at the Port- 
land national convention in September. 
Her daughter, Henrietta—Mrs. James 
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Edward Bond since the summer of 1932— 
is well-known to the women who have 
attended national conventions, since she 
served as page to the National President 
at the conventions in Louisville, Boston 
and Detroit. ‘Miss Henrietta” has long 
been a member of the Auxiliary and in 1931 
was elected President of Woodford County 
Unit of Versailles. She accepted the office 
on one condition—that her mother serve 
as Unit Secretary during her term, to which 
Mrs. Blackburn, in spite of her State and 
national Auxiliary honors and duties, 
agreed. From that unusual situation 
developed an interesting incident at the 
banquet at the 1931 convention of the 
Department of Kentucky. Colonel Frank 
Rash, toastmaster, varying the usual 
procedure, obtained permission to intro- 
duce the President of the Woodford Unit. 
He requested her to introduce her Unit 
Secretary—none other than her mother, 
Mrs. Blackburn, who as National Execu- 
tive Committeewoman was an honored 
guest at the speakers’ table. 

Charles, the younger child of the Black- 
burns, is now a young man of twenty. He 
attended Greenbrier Military Academy 
and Centre College, and is now living in 
nearby Frankfort, where he is connected 
with the Gross Sales Tax Department of 
the State. 

The Blackburns’ home, a huge old 
brick mansion in spacious ‘grounds at the 
edge of Versailles, radiates true Southern 
hospitality. At the rear of the house still 
stand some of the slave quarters of the days 
before the war. The vast reception hall 
opens into the library, living-room and 
dining-room, each with its great open fire- 
place, and all beautifully furnished with 
antiques which have long been in their 
families. During Mrs. Blackburn’s busy 
year as National President, which will 
carry her all over the country, her daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Bond, will preside over the home. 
This is one of the facts which has reconciled 
Doctor Blackburn to Mrs. Blackburn's 
acceptance of the honored position. 
Secretly, though, he is mighty proud of the 
distinction which has come to her and 
stated he was ‘‘glad that the women of the 
Auxiliary have recognized the charm and 
efficiency and loyalty which I have long 
known.” 

Versailles, too, appreciates the honor 
which ‘‘Miss Laura” has brought to her 
home town. Returning from Portland, 
the new National President was shown 
the affection of her home folks long before 
she reached the home town itself. At 
Cynthiana and Paris, Kentucky, dele- 
gations from the Legion and Auxiliary 
loaded her with flowers; at Lexington a 
similar but greater reception awaited her. 

The real homecoming, however, belonged 
to Versailles. Main Street business houses 
were covered with flags and bunting. The 
whole population of the city and most of 
the county, practically—man, woman 
and child—was present at the formal 
welcome given by city, post and unit 
officials at the court house and joined in 
the procession, led by the crack drum 
corps of Frankfort Post, to the Blackburn 
home. Mayor S. C. McCauley, Post 
Commander Paul L. Garrett and James 
Sory, Legion State Service Officer, were 
among those who expressed their pleasure 
at the honor that had come to Kentucky. 

Had it not been for the happy co-oper- 
ation of many of “‘Miss Laura’s”’ friends, 
much of this story might not have been 
written. Mrs. Blackburn is a worker. 
She enjoys the service that she can per- 
form, she appreciates the splendid loyalty 
of the 400,000 women of the Auxiliary 
whose work she is directing this year, but 
she does not seek personal commendation 
or publicity for what she accomplishes. 


How About The Banks? 


any organism so accurately balanced as 
American banking requires only a small 
amount of legislative meddling to upset the 
balance and cause untold trouble. 
Banking resembles in this respect our 
whole economic system and the lives of 
individuals. Banking in this country today 
has not attained perfection, but it works 
reasonably well—better than any other 
form of banking we have ever tried. Our 
economic system, which the socialist Karl 
Marx named capitalism, has its faults; 
still, admitting them, we have no other 
form of economic organization to which we 
can go with a demonstrated history of even 
a comparable success. As individuals, most 
of us can see ways in which we might have 
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managed better, and plan ways in which we 
shall manage better in future; yet most of 
us hold to the belief that we can do better 
for ourselves and for our fellows if we are 
allowed to work out our own salvation 
without the hindrance of well-meant at- 
tempts to make life easier for us by law. 
This doctrine—which was formulated by 
the classical economists and has withstood 
the onslaughts of untold reformers ever 
since—is gaining converts rapidly in these 
days when business is still short of general 
prosperity. Great numbers of people have 
seen ambitious programs undertaken to im- 
prove their lot through schemes which are 
economically unsound, and after a while 
have seen that they were worse off than 


before as a result of the well-intentioned 
meddling. Farmers, for instance, have 
witnessed the government experiment in 
stabilizing wheat and cotton prices, and 
yet wheat and cotton prices went lower 
than for many years. Rubber growers of 
Malaysia saw the same results come from 
the British government’s endeavor to help 
them by keeping up the price of rubber. 
Brazilian coffee growers, Canadian wheat 
growers, Cuban sugar growers—the list 
could be indefinitely extended. Nor does 
the rule apply only to agricultural products. 

We are working our way out of the de- 
pression. Many men of clear vision and 
conservative tendency believe that we are 
started up the slope toward prosperity. If 
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we are, and I incline to agree with them, 
it is not because of any of the panaceas 
which have been proposed and in many in- 
stances tried upon our economic body. 
Rather it is in spite of them. 

General prosperity can return only when 
enough of us succeed in balancing our 
budgets—that is, keeping our expenditures 
within our earnings or incomes—to per- 
mit us to resume normal buying. Once this 
occurs, we shall be out of this depression, 
and shall not have another until people 
once more succumb to the silly theory that 
the way to get ahead in the world is to 
spend all they make and get themselves 
head-over-heels in debt. Anything that 
helps the average man to balance his 
budget will improve business, farming, 
employment, banking. Anything that pulls 
him in the other direction will impede prog- 
ress. The same statement applies to finan- 
cial management, national, state, local. 
Public expenditures must be brought be- 
low the amounts which can be collected 
from the people through taxes without dis- 
couraging their productive activities—for 
no man is going to struggle to conduct a 
business and give employment to others 
only to see a disproportionate share of his 
own legitimate earnings seized by the 
Government to hand over to some one 
else, or dissipated in unnecessary or useless 
undertakings. That is just ordinary hu- 
man nature. 

Hundreds of thousands, yes millions, of 
Americans have devised methods during 
the past three years to balance their 
budgets on incomes far below what they 
received during many years previous. The 
number of balanced budgets in families, 
in businesses and industries, in our various 
governmental bodies, is steadily increasing. 
As it increases, more buyers are able to 
purchase goods that they need, thereby in- 
creasing employment. 

The same thing applies to this country’s 
banks. They are making steady progress at 
bettering their own situation. In the in- 
terest of everybody’s welfare as well as the 
bankers’, it will lead to a quicker recovery 
and a quicker restoration of general con- 
fidence if bankers are permitted to work 
out their own salvation. 

The experience of these years proves 
again that in a democracy our entire na- 
tional structure—social, political, and 
economic—suffers just in so far as we fail 
as individuals to do our part in thinking, 
speaking, and acting intelligently. It is 
never a case of some leader at the top in 
government or business handing down 
something that will be good for us, but 
rather that the whole country is efficient, 
sane, and prosperous, because we in our 
individual lives, through study, under- 
standing, and work, are efficient, sane, and 
prosperous. These things done individually 
bring individual welfare—done collective- 
ly, bring collective welfare. We have a na- 
tion of which we are proud and in which we 
are happy to the extent that our concep- 
tion and realization of citizenship compels 
us to be upstanding, thoughtful, thrifty, 
just and intelligent. 
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Copyright 1933 by The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


ATTERY WEAK? Better have it checked before 
B it suddenly decides to quit one of these cold 
mornings. Look for the nearest Exide dealer. He 
will give you top-notch service. And don’t forget, 
if you need a new battery, Exides have that extra 
margin of power that gives them starting ability in 
excess of the zero standard set by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. Prices lowest in history. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 








HFtandball’s Flighbrow (ousins 


markers’ gallery and score for someone else. 

Do you ask why court tennis is so ex- 
pensive to play? Well, as a starter there is 
your club membership. Off-hand I know 
no club with a court tennis court where a 
membership may be obtained for less than 
$1,375 initiation cost and $275 annual 
dues. That’s reasonable enough, certainly, 
when the club has $100,000 tied up in its 
court tennis facilities alone. 

Rental of the court for three-quarters of 
an hour is three dollars. The pro gets an- 
other dollar for marking and scoring and 
making himself otherwise useful. 

Costumes are expensive, and so is equip- 
ment. The five dozen balls are a sizeable 
investment for one thing—about $25. 

Racquets for court tennis cost you $16 
apiece. A player cannot hope to get along 
with less than three of them at a time, and 
that’s cutting it pretty close. Five is about 
the average supply maintained by good 
players; total, $80. 

Now a court tennis ball looks like an 
ordinary lawn tennis ball. But it feels like 
a rock. Gut strings are fragile. So the 
player breaks a string or several strings on 
three or four racquets every time he plays. 

So figure it out for yourself. Maybe it’s 
more expensive to play polo and keep a 
string of polo ponies. But playing court 
tennis requires an investment of about 
$2,000 or so by an individual and an ex- 
pense of perhaps $75 a week during the 
season. Don’t crowd into the court ténnis 
court, gentlemen. 


HE other three highbrow games of the 

family are more like handball. They are 
played in courts not altogether unlike in- 
door handball courts, that is they have 
four smooth walls and a floor. Two of 
them—racquets and squash racquets—are 
blood brothers. Racquets is the big brother, 
squash racquets the young brother. They 
are both full-blooded English, just as court 
tennis is French. 

Let’s consider the big brother first. A 
racquets court is almost as large as a court 
tennis court—it is 60 feet by 30 feet. It is 
built of concrete as is a court tennis court. 
Like all these games it requires a two- or 
three-story height, which means that in a 
building it takes up just double or triple 
the floor space that its flat dimensions 
would indicate. 

A racquets court is comparatively in- 
expensive; perhaps $60,000 will build one 
today. There are a few more racquets 
courts than court tennis courts; I can 
think of about a dozen in the United 
States and Canada. The clubs which have 
them are not all so tremendously expensive 
to join. Some clubs possessing racquets 
courts charge only $330 to get in and $125 
a year, but most charge much more. 

The bat with which racquets is played— 
be sure to call it a bat, not a racquet, if you 
wish to be correct—is thirty inches long 
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from top of head to butt of handle. In 
principle it is exactly similar to a tennis 
racquet. But it has this difference besides 
its greater length, that the head is almost 
exactly circular and nine inches in diame- 
ter. The frame is of wood like a tennis 
racquet and the gut with which it is strung 
is of the best construction and the ‘heaviest 
gauge made. A racquets bat weighs only 
from eight to twelve ounces, where the 
common weight of a tennis racquet is from 
thirteen ounces up. 

The ball is about an inch and a half in 
diameter. Otherwise it is exactly like a 
baseball—in hardness, sewing and general 
appearance. When a player, using the full 
length of his arm added to that of his bat, 
swings with all his strength and drives this 
ball squarely against a concrete wall, it 
comes back hard. 

Incidentally, a number of excellent 
racquets players are blind in one eye. You 
see, a racquets ball is just about the size of 
the eye socket. When it flies at full speed 
squarely over the eyeball it gouges that 
useful organ out as neatly as a piece of 
shrapnel could do it. Every once in a while, 
too, a racquets player goes to the hospital 
with concussion of the brain. One player 
of championship caliber spent several 
weeks abed before regaining sufficient con- 
sciousness to recall what had happened. 

In principle racquets is exactly like 
handball. The two players—we are talking 
about singles, not doubles racquets— 
stand in the court at the same end and al- 
ternately drive the ball against the front 
wall. The first man serves it against the 
front wall, the second returns it to the 
front wall either by a volley (on the fly) or 
on first bound. As with handball in a four- 
walled court, the player may permit the 
ball to bounce off the back wall before 
striking it, or for that matter off all four of 
the walls. He simply must strike it before 
its second bound to the floor. 

As in handball, a player adds a point to 
his score when he has won it only if he 
served that point. If the receiver wins the 
point it is a hand-out and the net change is 
that the receiver becomes the server. Soa 
player has to win one point before he gets 
the opportunity of serving and thus in- 
creasing his own score. The man who first 
gets fifteen points wins the game. 

The rulesare that a ball which strikes less 
than two feet two inches from the floor on 
the front wall loses the point for the player 
who hit it. To make it easy to know when 
a ball is too low, the front wall from play 
line to the floor is built with a loose wooden 
surface. This is the tell-tale and corres- 
ponds to the net in lawn tennis. If a ball 
strikes the tell-tale the sound announces it 
unmistakably. 

In a match lasting an hour it is not at 
all unusual to see three dozen balls tossed 
into the trough by the tell-tale, worn out 
and discarded. We seil new balls at eight 


cents apiece. So figure out for yourself 
what the ball expense amounts to. 

The expense for bats is, however, the 
worst part of racquets. Even a good Class 
2 player—and his skill is acquired only 
after several years of playing the game 
several times a week—may break four or 
five bats in a match. The bats retail at 
eight dollars apiece. 

At a fair guess about 500 men in the 
United States and Canada play racquets 
regularly at a cost of perhaps $50 a week 
apiece. Let’s hope for the sake of their 
creditors that they are all well-to-do. 





ACQUETS’ little brother, squash rac- 
quets, is more within reason all around. 
The court may be built of cement plaster 
or of wood, for the ball is soft and cannot 
do much damage. The court is small, 31 
feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches. The tell- 
tale extends 17 inches above the floor at the 
front wall. 

The ball is of black rubber and rather 
dead when it first goes into play. After it 
has been in play for a while, however, it 
becomes hot to the touch, just as a nail 
becomes hot from the blows of the hammer. 
As a s‘juash racquets ball gets hot it be- 
comes livelier and livelier, until it jumps 
around at a good rate. 

The principle of this game is exactly the 
same as at racquets, except that a hand- 
out counts on the score. Fifteen points wins 
a game. The court is like a small rac- 
quets court. The ball behaves like a 
racquets ball except that it does not move 
so rapidly. And the bat is exactly like a 
racquets bat except that it is three inches 
shorter and weighs around eight or nine 
ounces. 

At a guess there are 300 squash racquets 
courts in the United States and Canada, 
with probably 5,000 people playing the 
game regularly. It doesnot require constant 
practice and application to the game to 
give the players considerable enjoyment. 
And, it’s not as costly as the other twe 
games. Probably eight dollars a week will 
cover all the expenses of playing it after 
the player has joined his club. 

The fourth game of the handball family’s 
upper crust is squash tennis. I was one of 
the handful of men who worked out squash 
tennis and made it a game. I was open 
champion for twelve years—1g02 to 1914. 
I coached every amateur champion of the 
United States—excepting one war year— 
from 1902 to 1918. Yes, I invented the 
oflicial mesh covered ball. 

The game started in a couple of small 
rooms at the Racquet and Tennis Club in 
New York, thirty years ago. Some of the 
members began batting ordinary lawn 
tenris balls around these rooms with or- 
dinary lawn tennis racquets. I was a 
racquets instructor there at the time, and 
naturally took a hand in this variation of 
the accepted games. 
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It was a good game, when we set up 2 
few common-sense rules which related it 
definitely to racquets and squash racquets. 
It was faster, too, since a tennis ball is 
livelier than either of these balls. The 
small room put a premium on quickness. 
As a game it had one drawback—an hour’s 
play would burst about ten ordinary tennis 
balls. At that time tennis balls cost thirty- 
six cents apiece. So for balls the game cost 
the players $3.60 an hour. But they liked 
the new game, they had the money to play 
it. It was named squash tennis, I became 
recognized as the pro most expert at it and 
eventually went to another club to teach 
squash tennis. 

One day after a particularly large num- 
ber of balls had been broken, I had an idea. 
I hunted up a fisherman and obtained a 
small piece of a fine-meshed net. I took 
this home and asked my wife to crochet 
out of this net twine something just like a 
fishnet to fit around a tennis ball. I pulled 
off the flannel cover of a new tennis ball and 
gave her the inner rubber ball to cover as 
tightly as she could with her fishnet crochet 
work. 

When she had it finished I used a hy- 
podermic needle and a bicycle pump to in- 
flate the ball until it filled out the mesh 
cover. The pressure sealed over the oblique 
needle hole. 

I took this ball to the club and began to 
play with it. It stood up so well that all the 
players came around to borrow it. It 
lasted six weeks in almost constant use 
eight or ten hours a day. So I patented it 
and sold the patent rights. It became at 
once and has remained the standard squash 
tennis ball. 

Of handball’s four highbrow cousins, 
squash tennis is the least costly to play. A 
squash tennis racquet is nothing but a very 
light lawn tennis racquet costing seven or 
eight dollars. It is not especially fragile,and 
the frame may last for years. The ball keeps 
its liveliness for some time, remaining at its 
best for perhaps a week. So at sixty cents 
apiece the ball expense is negligible. 

The court rental is about the same as for 
squash racquets. The court is about the 
same dimension, the tell-tale is the same 
height. The principle of the game is identi- 
cal with the principle of racquets and 
squash racquets, the scoring like racquets 
in that a hand-out doesn’t count for winner 
of point. Fifteen points wins the game— 
though in all three games a score of 13-13 
or of 14-14 calls for a playoff of three or 
five extra points. 

Here are the present champions of 
these games: 

Court tennis, singles—Hewitt Morgan, 
Racquet and Tennis Club, New York City. 

Court tennis, doubles—Jay Gould and 
W. C. Wright, Philadelphia Racquets Club. 

Racquets, singles—Clarence C. Pell, 
Racquet and Tennis Club, New York City. 

Racquets, doubles—E. M. Edwards and 
W. C. Wright, Philadelphia Racquets Club. 

Squash racquets—Beekman Poole, Har- 
vard Club, New York City. 

Squash tennis—Harry Wolf, New York 
Athletic Club. 
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ETHYL IS THE CHEAPEST 
GAS YOU CAN Buy! 





T CAN TELL by red in your 
carburetor that you're 
using Ethyl. Stick to it! 
These days, when we have to 
do without so many things, 
I’m telling my customers to 
make the most of their cars. 
That’s the one thing you can 
enjoy more than ever—and 
save money by doing it. Sure, 
Ethyl costs a bit more by the 
gallon, but it'll save you a lot 
of expensive grief. 

“TI could tell you to go out 
and buy cheap gasoline and 
I'd probably be getiing some 
repair work before long. But 
that’s not my way of making 
friends. What’s more, I don’t 
think you'll find any other 
real mechanic recommending 
poor stuff. 


“Keep right on buying Ethyl 
Gasoline—pay the few cents 
more at the pump — and 
you'll be running this car 
when some of the others are 
ready for the heap.” Let 
Ethyl be a life preserver for 
your car! Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration, New York City. 
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Half a (entury of (jitizen Soldering 


rent due me, and so I came to know him 
well and learned a lot about his interesting 
experiences as an army scout and guide 
during the Indian fighting, and how he had 
a contract with the company constructing 
the Kansas Pacific railway to supply buf- 
falo meat for the workers, thus gaining his 
sobriquet of “Buffalo Bill.” 

When my real estate endeavors gave no 
signs of producing results, I was about 
ready to look around for a job, but a letter 
from my father suggested I look up Ed- 
ward Russell, a friend of his, through whom 
he had purchased farm mortgages. That 
visit resulted in a half-interest partnership 
with him in the farm loan business which 
continued until his death in 1898. 

Now that I had become established in 
business and could devote some time to 
other activities, I turned again to the mili- 
tary. In January, 1888, I joined a company 
of the Kansas National Guard as a private, 
notwithstanding my officer’s rank when I 
resigned from the Ohio Guard. My pre- 
vious experience stood me in good stead, 
and regardless of my lowly rank often 
on drill nights when the company com- 
mander was late, I would put the outfit 
through its maneuvers in the old roller- 
skating rink which was used as an armory. 
Our captain, by the way, was John P. 
Usher, Jr., son of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in President Lincoln’s Cabinet and a 
lawyer for the Union Pacific Railroad in its 
early days. Within three months of the 
time I enlisted I was again a first lieuten- 
ant, and when Usher resigned, command of 
Company H of the First Infantry Regi- 


(Continued from page 19) 


ment, Kansas National Guard, was mine. 

Quite often in those days the legislature 
failed to make appropriations for our sum- 
mer training camps but they were held reg- 
ularly though the guardsmen received no 
pay. Kansas towns were eager to play host 
to the encampment and made bids for it, 
providing camping grounds and- paying 
for the subsistence of the citizen soldiers. 
I was elected major during the summer 
encampment of 1893 and I remember with 
what pride I arranged to get a horse, with 
saddle, whitebanded bridle and other elab- 
orate accoutrements—showy but still with- 
in regulations—and the thrill I had when I 
first drilled a full battalion, consisting of 
companies representing Paola, Garnett, 
Fort Scott and Lawrence. Advancement 
to a lieutenant colonelcy came on January 
1, 1896, and the following year, on April 6, 
1897, twenty years to the day before the 
United States was to enter the World War, 
J rose to the rank of a full colonel. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War I was in command of the First Kansas 
Infantry but national guard outfits were not 
in the good graces of the state administra- 
tion at the time. The governor appointed 
recruiting agents to organize new units 
under the volunteer system and while the 
commanding officer of the Second Kansas 
instructed his men not to enlist in the new 
organizations, I instructed my captains to 
have all of their men join at. once, with the 
result that seven companies of the newly- 
organized 20th Kansas Infantry, United 
States Volunteers, were composed largely 
of men of my old First Kansas Regiment. 


On Friday, May 13, 1896, the new 20th 
Kansas Infantry, under command of Col- 
onel Frederick Funston, was mustered into 
Federal service, and just two days before 
the regiment was to entrain for San Fran- 
cisco en route for service in the Philippines 
I accepted the governor’s request that I 
command a battalion of the new regiment. 
Conditions among the troops were very 
similar to those which men during the 
early days of our entry into the World War 
will well recall. When we entrained in day 
coaches for the long haul to San Francisco 
—with orders that troop trains would pro- 
ceed at a speed not greater than fifteen 
miles an hour—our soldiers were a motley 
crew. While some of the men were uni- 
formed, a large number of them were still 
clothed in civvies, and I recall among the 
strange sights that of a trumpeter, garbed 
in a derby hat and Prince Albert coat, 
sounding his calls. Equipment had been 
promised by the Government upon our 
arrival in San Francisco, but many of the 
men were in rags before it arrived. 

Upon arrival in San Francisco, we found 
that a camp in the city had been laid out 
by army men—a camp which covered only 
a single block into which we had to crowd 
an entire regiment. That situation caused 
latrines and kitchens to be located side 
by side, sanitation was bad and there was 
much illness. When other troops had 
moved on, we were transferred to the Presi- 
dio, beautifully situated above the Golden 
Gate, where camp conditions were splendid 
and the health of the men responded 
promptly. During our sojourn at the 
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Presidio our regiment suffered the loss of 
almost three hundred men and officers 
through discharge, but recruiting officers 
that we sent back to Kansas were so suc- 
cessful in their mission that we succeeded 
in raising the average strength of our 
companies from 68 to 103 men. 
Embarking during October, 1898, on the 
old U. S. S. Indiana, that had been used 
by President Grant when he started his 
trip around the world and had been rebuilt 
for transport service, we set out for the 
Philippines. Our long voyage was broken 
by a four-day stop in Honolulu. When we 
arrived in Manila on November 6, 1808, the 
fame of our regiment had preceded us, and 
almost every general officer who had seen 


‘our outfit at the Presidio requested that the 


20th Kansas be assigned to his brigade. 

After a week at anchor in the bay, my 
battalion, the Third, was placed on police 
duty in the city of Manila, being billeted 
in a rice warehouse on the Passig River. 
Most of our work was in the nature of sani- 
tation, and sanitation was much needed 
then. Companies were drilled outside the 
walled city. Often I put in twenty-four 
hours of straight duty as officer of the day 
on the outpost line. Guard and police duty 
occupied all of the time not taken up with 
drill for more than two months, as no 
fighting had as yet occurred in the vicinity. 

General Funston and I occupied quarters 
in the same house in Jolo Street in 
the city, and on February 6, 1899, after 
having spent the evening with him in 
the general’s rooms, I retired to my own 
room. Just as I opened the door leading 
onto an outside gallery, I heard a shot 
fired in the distance, followed immediately 
by a volley of rifle fire. Running back to 
the general’s room, I shouted, ‘‘Fred, it’s 
off!” The firing came from that sector of 
the line occupied by a Nebraska regiment. 

Orderlies were called immediately and 
horses saddled while we dressed. I rode 
out to my battalion’s position. Our three 
battalions were commanded by another 
major and myself and Lieutenant Colonel 
Little. Little was on the sick list, so Funs- 
ton took command of the First Battalion. 
The Insurrectionists’ bullets were flying 
generously into the city as I rode about 
half a mile to the outpost manned by Com- 
pany H of Lawrence, Kansas, in command 
of Captain Clark. Clark, by the way, is 
now living in Honolulu, a retired colonel 
of the Regular Army but one of the few re- 
tired Regulars who has never received re- 
tirement pay. It happened that his retire- 
ment order reached him in the same mail 
that carried the order placing him on active 
duty as director of military drill in the 
public schools of Honolulu. 

During this first fighting, Captain Clark 
got a bullet through his shoulder and some 
days afterwards, while still astride my horse, 
I was hit in the right foot, several small 
bones being fractured. I was sent to the 
First Reserve Hospital, treated and put to 
bed and it was here that I blackened my 
service record by quitting the hospital 
without permission. The commanding 
officer of the hospital, Dr. Fitzgerald, 
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flatly refused my request for discharge. 
Mrs. Funston, the colonel’s wife, became 
an accomplice to my unofficial release 
when, upon one of her visits to the hospi- 
tal, I asked her to bring a pair of crutches 
which I had seen in the house in Jolo 
Street where we had our headquarters. 

On the following day I got dressed all 
ready for my get-away, but Mrs. Funston 
failed to show up, so I crawled back into 
bed, mighty disappointed. The second 
day, however, brought both Mrs. Funston 
and the crutches, I sneaked out of the hos- 
pital and went to another officer’s house 
instead of to my own quarters, as his wife 
was seriously ill and he wanted my com- 
pany. 

Within a few days orders for an advance 
were received and I managed to hobble back 
to my outfit on my crutches to participate 
in it. Upon reaching Caloocan, north of 
Manila, our headquartersand a dressing sta- 
tion were established in the village church. 
We were under steady bombardment and 
rifle fire of the natives and in the course of 
the fighting my left ear was clipped by a 
bullet and bled badly. The medical officer 
attending me suggested that he plug the 
wound open so I could keep the mark as a 
souvenir but I objected to carrying around 
such a memento. General Arthur MacAr- 
thur, father of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who carried on the family tradition 
during the World War and is now Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, was in 
command of the brigade of which our regi- 
ment was a part. He was in the church 
at the time my ear was being dressed and 
called to me, asking what the trouble was. 
When I told him how close that bullet 
came, he said, “Well, young man, your 
life is all velvet from now on.” 

The 2oth Kansas was in continuous ac- 
tion, being the only regiment with every 
organization in line from February 6 to 
July 26, 1898, when we were relieved and 
returned to Manila. My promotion to 
colonel came at San Fernando in April 
while we were still in action and while I 
was hobbling on the crutches with which I 
made my escape from hospital, and I took 
command of the 20th Kansas. Colonel 
Funston had received his promotion to 
brigadier general, the 2oth remaining in his 
brigade. 

The crossing of the Rio Grande, which 
traversed our sector, during that campaign 
was one of the most important exploits for 
which Funston gained particular recogni- 
tion prior to his capture of Aguinaldo in 
March, 1901. Two privates paved the 
way for a crossing at a little distance up- 
stream from the dismantled bridge. These 
two men swam the river; fastening the light 
rope they carried onto the uprights of the 
insurrectionists’ own trenches. A heavier 
rope then pulled across was used to tow 
a raft bearing Funston and six of his men. 
The raft made several trips until the in- 
surgents in their strong works north of the 
bridge fled in well founded alarm. The 
two men who swam the stream with the 
rope, White and Trembley, were given the 
Medal of Honor. (Continued on page 50) 
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Htalf a (Century of (itizen Soldtering 


After our relief, we remained on guard 
duty in Manila until September, 1899. 
Upon embarking for the States, as senior 
officer in command of troops, I was in 
charge of all soldiers aboard the transport 
and so had the temporary distinction of 
being in command of my own senior officer, 
General Funston, who was returning home 
as a casual. The Twentieth Kansas Vol- 
unteer Regiment was mustered out of the 
service in November, 18909, at San Francis- 
co. I returned with the regiment, which 
received a wonderful greeting in Topeka 
and shortly afterward returned to Lawrence. 

I resumed command of the First Kansas 
Infantry, Kansas National Guard, and 
continued with the regiment until August 
5, 1917, when [ received a wire from the 
Secretary of War that I had been ap- 
pointed a brigadier general and to proceed 
at once to Camp Beauregard, Louisiana. 
I was ordered to take command of the 77th 
Infantry Brigade, 39th Division, which 
was organized there in September, 1917, 
consisting of National Guard troops from 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas. Re- 
gretfully, I was not permitted to remain 
with the division during all its service be- 
cause the retirement age of 64 years was 
so near at hand. On May 2s, 1918, I 
received my honorable discharge from the 
United States service. That, however, did 
not prevent me from accepting an appoint- 
ment as brigadier general in the Kansas 
National Guard. September 10, 1919, was 
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the date of my final retirement from active 
duty but not from my interest in the Kan- 
sas Guard. I have been on the State 
militia board ever since retirement. 


smear Sometimes it seems 
that [ have been moreactive since my re- 
tirement than hadbeenbeforeit. Even while 
carrying on my civil and military duties 
before, during and after the war, I found 
time to serve as president of the Lawrence 
school board for a period of seventeen 
years, as state senator for a four-year term, 
and as United States Pension Agent at 
Topeka for eight and a half years, receiv- 
ing the latter appointment over veterans 
of the Civil War who had always held that 
position before. Upon the personal request 
of President Coolidge, I accepted tempor- 
arily the appointment as Commissioner 
of Pensions in Washington, D. C., holding 
office from March 28 to July 1, 1925, when 
my personal affairs called me back to 
Lawrence. 

I am wholly in favor of “preparedness” 
so called, as a sound, peace-loving condi- 
tion. I think there is nothing more 
needed for the young manhood of our 
country today than the benefits of disci- 
pline, the habits of obedience to authority, 
a strong, erect, efficient body and an alert 
mind. In such preparedness there is safety. 

Within a half year after the Armistice 
another matter of great importance occu- 
pied a great deal of my time. Word came 


to America that an organization of World 
War veterans which had adopted the 
name, The American Legion, had been 
formed in Paris in March, 1g19, and that 
a caucus of the veterans who had not been 
a part of the A. E. F. and others already 
returned from France was to be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, in May. With Thomas 
Amory Lee, W. A. Phares (both subse- 
quently Department Commanders) and 
about thirty other Kansas ex-soldiers, I 
attended that caucus. 

During the course of the caucus, the 
Kansas Department of The American 
Legion was organized in a hotel room in 
St. Louis, on May roth of that year. At 
that meeting I was elected National Execu- 
tive Committeeman from Kansas, and 
reelected to that office at the first Depart- 
ment convention in Wichita late in Sep- 
tember. At the third Department con- 
vention in Hutchinson, in 1921, I was 
honored by being elected Department 
commander for 1922, and in the following 
year came my appointment to a position 
which might be designated as watchdog 
of the Legion’s national finances. I 
didn’t know that any national appoint- 
ments were made in perpetuity but my 
appointment to the Chairmanship of the 
National Finance Committee in 1923 has 
been renewed whenever my term expired 
and National Commander Johnson has 
just signed me up again through 1935. 

Who said retirement because of age? 


For the Other Fellow 


the local community fund organization, 
comprising various private welfare agen- 
cies, was $3,500 for 1932. If federal aid to 
veterans and their dependents were elim- 
inated, or materially reduced, as proposed 
in some circles, the burden of caring for the 
cases affected would be shifted necessarily 
to the community fund agencies, with such 
local governmental aid as might be en- 
listed. Assuming that such cases were to be 
cared for as fully as before, compare the 
community fund total of $3,500 for all 
private-agency welfare work, much of 
which was collected for all-county pur- 
poses, with the $9,000 now going annually 
to veteran cases only and in the town alone. 
Also, contemplate what local governmental 
agencies, city or county, might have to 
raise by taxation to do their share. 

Al Seckinger’s bailiwick as service officer 
is virtually all of Itasca County, which is 
sixty miles wide by seventy long, and has 
ninety-two townships. It has ten or more 
Legion posts. While Al is service officer 
only of the Grand Rapids post, the other 
posts, by common consent, clear largely 
through him. Hear him on the amount of 
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aid, federal and local, disbursed in his 
county: 

“Federal aid to veterans of all wars and 
dependents of veterans in this county in a 
year amounts to about $200,000 as against 
about $117,000 paid to all persons by the 
county and by private agencies in the same 
area yearly.” 

Comparable situations exist, no doubt, in 
other communities the country over. The 
argument has been often used by Legion 
speakers. Elimination or reduction of these 
federal-aid amounts would saddle upon 
local communities the necessary expense 
which is now cared for by the federal Gov- 
ernment, and cared for by a system of tax- 
ation which exacts only, or mainly, from 
persons of larger means while the mass of 
the people escape altogether. 

One should hear Service Officer Seck- 
inger tell of his Andy Harlow case. 

“Andy came to me first in 1928,” that 
story goes. ‘“‘He was down and out. 
Alleged a service-incurred disability, but 
we failed to prove connection. Though it 
was plain that he was partially disabled, 
there was a lot of work in him yet. The 


man had lost his grip, was doing nothing, 
loafing. He and his family were living in a 
two-room shack on a forty of wild land out 
from town. Ours is a timber country, with 
much land undergoing clearing. He was 
neglecting his place, and his family. I kept 
an eye on him, and had his number. 

“Then the disability allowance act was 
passed and, having made out the necessary 
papers, I drove out to see him. I got him 
off where I could let loose, and did I wade 
into him! I slammed the papers down be- 
fore him and said I didn’t care whether he 
signed or not, but it was his last chance 
with me. I talked turkey to him. I told 
him he was a lowdown and a no good. I 
cussed him in all the terms I knew. Didn't 
I call him names, though! I told him how 
ashamed he ought to be to treat so such a 
fine woman as his wife, and he to be lying 
down and acting the quitter! I tried to get 
under his skin, to stir his pride. The red 
began to rise in his face. Soon he was mad 
clear through. 

“Well, he signed the papers and did the 
other necessary things. After four or five 
months, along came an initial check for a 
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sizable amount. Maybe I wasn’t so bad 
after all. He came to see me. What should 
he do with the money? He owed every- 
body. 

“T went round with him, paying a few 
dollars to one creditor, a few to another. 
There would be other payments later. 
When we had made the circuit, there was 
$16 left. What should he do with it? 

“Tt was in December. ‘Spend it your- 
self,’ I told him. ‘Give your family a 
Christmas.’ From our many talks, I knew 
his family had never had a Christmas. 
They had one. The whole family even went 
to church that day, something they hadn’t 
done in years. They’re going to church 
right along now. 

“Two months later Congress authorized 
loans up to fifty percent on adjusted ser- 
vice certificates. Andy asked me to make 
out an application for a maximum loan on 
his certificate. He had a chance to buy two 
adjoining forties at a bargain price, small 
payment down. The tracts were well 
timbered, oak and pine, and he could turn 
the trees into railroad ties at a good price 
in short order. I went out and looked those 
forties over. They were a good buy. The 
loan was made. 

“He had those ties contracted for before 
he closed the deal for the land. Out of the 
slab edgings left after sawing the ties, he 
built on the newly acquired land a house, 
a barn and a chicken coop. With the rev- 
enue from the ties, he paid all his immedi- 
ate debts. Before long he was milking five 
cows, getting a monthly cream check, and 
had several yearling heifers as well.. Then 
a couple of brood sows, some chickens, a 
few sheep—it isn’t hard to live off the land 
in this region. 

“The county commissioners took notice 
that Andy was a new man and threw a 
little road work his way now and then. Of 
course, the influence of his wife, a fine help- 
mate, accounts mainly for his rise. Today 
he is free of debt—he even paid up his loan 
on the adjusted service certificate—hard- 
working, self-supporting, respected. And 
he thanks me for it all! Has told me often 
that that bawling out I gave him was the 
best thing that ever happened to him.” 

When Al Seckinger told this story, a 
gleam came into his eye, his face lighted 
up with the victor’s smile and the hearer 
gathered from his gesture that something 
caught him about where a man’s heart 
might be supposed to be when in his throat. 

The Seckinger records show 383 active 
cases, of which fifty-eight are receiving 
compensation and seventy-four disability 
allowance. Thirty-four families are re- 
ceiving aid provided by the State. Hos- 
pitalization was obtained for 116 cases in 
the last eighteen months. 

Here is a case handled lately by Norman 
H. Tallakson, post service officer at Will- 
mar, Minnesota. 

A veteran with a sound compensation 
claim had refrained from presenting it 
through unwillingness to ask aid while he 
could get along without it and, perhaps, 
the service officer suspected, through a 
friendly feeling for his Government. Con- 
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ditions had changed with him, and he} 
asked for help in preparing a claim. 

He complained of habitual pain in the 
side and told a story of bronchial pneu- 
monia while in service, which had led to an 
operation for drainage involving removal 
of part of a rib. Then he displayed before 
the astonished service officer a complete 
array of the original records in his case 
from several overseas hospitals. He had 
them all, evidence enough to convince any 
rating board. 

It is said that nurses and orderlies in 
such hospitals often gave the case records 
to patients on their discharge, saying they 
might have need for them some time. 
This practice throws doubt on the com- 
pleteness and adequacy of individual- 
veteran records in the Adjutant-General’s 
Office at Washington, and suggests that 
they may not be infallible. 

A. C. Schaefer, a post service officer in 
Duluth, got more than the usual thrill out 
of this one: An old man came into his office 
with some papers which, he said, his son 
had had in his pockets when he returned 
from France. The son had died two months 
afterward. Would some one tell the old 


Becomes 





man what the papers meant? Maybe the 
Government would help him now that he 
was unable to work. The papers meant a 
good deal. Investigation resulted in claims 
for benefits of a $10,000 life insurance 
policy, carried by the son while in service, 
for dependency compensation, for adjusted 
service compensation and for reimburse- 
ment for the burial expense. All claims 
were approved. 

The post service officer’s interest in the 
deserving veteran ranges from compen- 
satory awards, hospital care, insurance, 
counsel, a friendly hand, while he lives, 
to burial expense, a military funeral 
and a headstone when he dies. For 
all this the service officer gets, for the 
most part, no material reward other than 
an occasional mess of fish or jar of pre- 
serves. His fitting reward must be else- 
where. 

There is a lovely legend, probably of old- 
country origin, of a man who visited 
Heaven. An angel conducted him on a 
tour of the Elysian Fields, his eyes bulging 
out and his breath short at the wonders 





and the marvels. As they made the rounds 
and returned, he had a question. One area, 
he had observed, was more beautiful than | 
any other, more attractive, delightful, en- 
trancing. The grass was greener there, the 

waters clearer, the flowers more variegated, | 


| 


the fountains played more gaily, the birds | .. 


sang more sweetly, the fish were larger and 
jumped higher. But, a peculiar thing—the 
area was unpeopled. He asked his guide 
about it. The angel told him that that 
area had been set apart, from the begin- 
ning, for such occupants who by their un- | 
selfish service to their fellows on earth | 
should seem to the Creator deserving of so 
high a distinction; that, though myriads |, 
of years had gone by, as measured oa | 
earth, it was still unallotted. 

Doubtless it is being reserved for post | 
service officers of The American Degion. 
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During 
Depression 


“Accountancy is the Answer” 
Says W. J. CARTER 


Another LaSalle-trained man comes to the 
front during hard times! His name is William 
J. Carter and the depression was only one of 
the handicaps he had to overcome! 

At sixteen he left school; at eighteen he was 
broke—and married. Securing a position with 
the Richland Oil Company he foresaw that the 
way to higher pay was through Higher Ac- 
counting. He enrolled with LaSalle—and before 
he finished the course obtained a position with 
the Atlanta office of Mount & Clapp, an out- 
standing firm of Public Accountants. In 1929 
he was made Resident Manager. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1930—right in the depression—the firm 
became Mount, Clapp & Carter. And in June, 
1932, Mr. Carter was elected President of the 
Georgia Society of Certified Public Accountants. 

“To LaSalle training goes most of the credit,” 
Mr. Carter generously writes us. 


MEET the “Greatest 
Need of America Today” 


He says further—and every word is opportunity 
beckoning to you—*‘The greatest need of 
American business today is the proper use of 
trained, analytical and constructive accountants. 
Regardless of the line of work a man is engaged 
in, accounting training 15 helpful. Business execu- 
tives will find it essential. A government survey 
showed that 90% of business failures have been 
due to lack of proper accounting ... Thanks to 
LaSalle for their practical and interesting course 
available to everyone who will reach out and 
seize it,” 

YOUR FUTURE in Higher Accounting 
Ww hy not find out what Higher Accounting can bring 
you in pay and promotion? Men no better than you 
are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year with LaSalle 
training. They laugh at the depression because they 
have what business needs most in times of depression 
—a knowledge of how to manage money. 

You get the straight facts when you send the cou- 
pon below—for LaSalle has trained more accountants 
than any other institution—nearly one-tenth of all 
Certified Public Accountants are LaSalle men. We 
will gladly tell how you can study at home, in spare 
time and low cost—for the professional work that 
offers greatest opportunity to the ambitious man to- 
day. Don't delay, but mail the coupon now. The valu- 
able booklet below is free, but it may mean an 
entirely new life for you. Get it at once! 

See ee SS eS eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


LaSalle Extension University Dept. 2361-HR Chicago 


The school that has trained 
more than 1,100 C. P. A’s 


Gentlemen: 
O Please send me—without cost or 
obligation—your interesting booklet 
Accountancy, the Profession That 
Pays” and full information about the 
training that helped Mr. Carter so 
much. 

I am more interested in the business field I have 
checked below and wish your booklet on that field. 
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Are You Game 


To Try It? 


Capaste Men 
or CHARACTER, out of position, 
or in position and wishing to 
change, may find a place for 
themselves in life insurance— 
if they possess the industry and 
patience to build up a perma- 
nent clientele. 

The capital required is the 
will to work and be content 
with moderate returns at the 
start, being assured as the 
years go on of a substantial and 
increasing permanent income. 


the national committee in Washington. 
The strength of our cause has always been 
in the accuracy of our facts and the mod- 
eration of our pleas when the Legion has 
engaged in appeals to Congress which come 
by letter and telegram from every Con- 
gressional district in the country. 

There is no certainty that The American 
Legion’s proposal for the full payment of 
adjusted compensation certificates can be 
given at this session the right of way which 
| will lead to enactment. With Congress 
working at high pressure, with the various 
economy measures demanding the energy 
of many of those who will be on the Legion’s 
side on the adjusted compensation issue, 
we can only perfect our lines and hope for a 
favorable development. 

At the last session, eighty-seven bills for 
full and immediate payment were intro- 
duced. They are still pending before Con- 
gress. Two bulky volumes record the 
testimony of witnesses at the adjusted 
compensation hearings. The advocates of 
the general principle of the measure in 
Congress are not at all in agreement upon 

the best plan for distribution of the pay- 

serves and assets. Paid policyholders in re : 
Bees acer OF aililicn dellace, Gilecb overs ments to veterans which the proposal calls 
eine onan ne dee okey tetas - for. Most of those fighting actively for the 
firms and corporations. measure are frankly basing their cham- 
pionship upon the belief that the measure 
would produce a healthy inflation of cur- 
rency. As this is written, new hearings on 
adjusted compensation -have not been 
scheduled, but we expect to have them 
placed upon the calendar. By the time you 
read this, you may have seen announce- 
ments of the hearings in the newspapers. 

As this is written, the Legion’s demand 
for the repeal of the prohibition act seems 
certain to prevail in the action which Con- 
gress will take at this session. This is one 
| subject which does have a right of way. It 
| was taken up at the opening session of the 
| House, and although Floor Leader Rainey’s 
| resolution for immediate repeal was de- 
| feated, the proposal is being pushed vigor- 

ously. By the time you read this, beer may 
be flowing. On the other hand, in Febru- 
ary the liquor problem solution may be as 
much up in the air as ever. 

| I hope that by this time every Legion- 
naire knows by heart the major objectives 
of our legislative program. They have been 
published in recent issues of The American 
Legion Monthly. We have proclaimed 
them through every other medium within 
the Legion and through the newspapers. 
Our program is simple, straightforward and 
convincing. I will discuss some of the ob- 
jectives in detail and tell just what we must 
do to defeat the economy extremists. 


If you are game to try it, 
write John Hancock Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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of service causes, and comparable with the 
payments made to the widows of Spanish- 
American and Civil War veterans. We ask, 
furthermore, that the inequalities now ex- 
isting between the payments made to the 
widows of World War men and the widows 
of men of earlier wars be adjusted. The 
cost of living bears as grievously upon the 
widow of a veteran of the Argonne as upon 
the widow of a Rough Rider or the widow 
of a drummer boy at Shiloh. 

During the early session of 1932 we 
sponsored a bill which provided for the 
payment of $20 a month for the widow and 
$6 a month for each child of a World War 
veteran dying of causes not connected with 
service. This bill, however, included, 
against our protest, a “‘needs clause’’ which 
specified that if a widow without children 
had a net income of $250, or with children, 
a net income of $400, she would not be en- 
titled to the benefits of the bill. The bill 
also included a provision for dependent 
parents over the age of 65, $15 to one par- 
ent and $20 to both. In March the de- 
pendent parents clause was eliminated and 
on May 2d the bill was passed by the 
House under suspension of the rules by a 
vote of 316 to 16. The bill was forwarded 
to the Senate on the following day, but the 
Finance Committee of the Senate took no 
action on it before the session adjourned. 
It was therefore awaiting the action of the 
Senate when the present session began on 
December 5th. 

The failure of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to consider this bill on its merits is 
a powerful argument for another one of our 
legislative objectives, the creation by the 
Senate of a separate committee on veterans’ 
affairs, to parallel the veterans committee 
of the House. We are working for the pas- 
sage of the bill and the creation of a sepa- 
rate veterans committee at this session. 

The fate of the widows’ and orphans’ bill 
is related to the nation-wide ballyhoo and 
intrigue before Congress to effect the re- 
peal of many time-tried veterans’ benefit 
laws as the keystone of a policy of drastic 
governmental economy. It was the spirit 
of hostility toward the extension of vet- 
erans’ laws in any particular which forti- 
fied the determination of the Senate 
Finance Committee not to expedite hear- 
ings on the widows’ and orphans’ bill. We 
found out by a poll that while twenty- 
eight Senators were favorable to the bill, 
forty-eight were non-committal, nineteen 
failed to express an opinion and one was 
opposed to it. 

We are confident today that the mechan- 
ical propaganda being carried on by those 
large tax-paying interests which hope to 
shift burdens from their own backs to the 
backs of average citizens will be no more 
effective this year than it was last. 

The vigilance of the Legion defeated the 
efforts to make the disabled service man a 
national Jonah at the last session, when he 
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was scheduled to be tossed overboard as a 
propitiatory victim to the clamor for 
economy. 

After President Hoover issued his econ- 
omy keynote on December 8, 1931, a dam- 
per was placed on all legislative proposals 
involving new spending and Congress got 
busy to pare down expenditures already 
authorized. General Hines of the Vet- 
erans Administration submitted to the 
Econemy Committee of Congress on April 
9, 1932, eight proposals for the curtailment 
of benefits to disabled veterans which he 
estimated would effect a saving of $80,000,- 
ooo. Congress prepared to incorporate 
these proposals in the Legislative Appro- 
priation Bill. 

On April 18th the Legion addressed a 
letter to each member of the House. We 
said in part: 

“The American Legion protests emphat- 
ically against the eighty million dollar cuts 
in benefits to disabled veterans proposed by 
the Economy Committee . . . The direct 
benefits to the disabled, their dependents 
and the relatives of the dead, including 
compensation, disability allowance and 
hospitalization, amount to less than 
$400,000,000 a year, in spite of the effort to 


have it appear that the Government spends _ 


a billion dollars annually on the World War 
veterans. 

“To cut this $400,000,000 by $80,000,- 
ooo would be a twenty percent reduction in 
direct benefits to the disabled. Propor- 
tionately, this is a much greater cut than 
the Economy Committee or the President 
proposes for any other group... 

“To slash these benefits by $80,000,000 
without hearings, and without considera- 
tion of the World War Veterans Com- 
mittee, is an outrage and an injustice which 
the American people will neither forgive nor 
forget. The American Legion urges you to 
vote against these arbitrary cuts in bene- 
fits to the disabled.” 

The Legion protest was immediately 
effective. The Economy Committee re- 
viewed its proposals, and when the Econ- 
omy Bill was finally reported to the House 
on April 25th it proposed to cut off from 
veterans only $48,000,000 as a part of the 
total saving of $210,000,000 it répresented. 
It is interesting to review just how these 
savings were to be accomplished. These 
provisions were included: 

1. A “needs clause” to pertain to non- 
service connected disability payments, cer- 
tain types of service connected disability 
payments and hospitalization. 

2. Reductions to $20 a month of pay- 
ments which a veteran in hospital might 
receive. 

3. Amendment of the Disabled Emer- 
gency Officers Act to strike off the lists half 
of the officers receiving it. 

4. Repeal of the per diem allowance for 
the period of travel and observation for 
compensation claimants. 

5. Restrict retroactive benefits in the 
settlement of claims. 

6. Remove from a compensation status 
disabled persons who enlisted between the 
\rmistice and July 2, 1921, the date on 
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which the war was officially terminated. 

7. Amendment of Section 19 of the World 
War Veterans Act so as to restrict the use 
of testimony in connection with suits for 
insurance claims. 

8. Restrict the revival of insurance 
through unpaid compensation or adjusted 
compensation. 

9. Limit the awarding of attorneys’ fees 
in insurance cases. 

At the same time the bill provided for 
the appointment of a Joint Congressional 
Committee to inquire into the whole sub- 
ject of relief for veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

When the National Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Legion reported to the Legion 
as a whole the reductions proposed at the 
expense of the service man, posts and De- 
partments throughout the country rallied 
to defend the jeopardized rights. A bar- 
rage of letters and telegrams descended on 
Representatives protesting against the 
proposed enactments. 

The result was a great victory for the 
Legion. After considerable debate and 
parliamentary maneuvering, the House 
on May 3d struck out of the Economy 
Bill the section relating to veterans’ cuts. 

At the same time it rejected the cuts in 
veterans’ rights, the House adopted a 
resolution creating a special joint com- 
mittee of Senators and Representatives to 
consider veterans’ legislation between the 
closing of the early session and the con- 
vening of the new session on December sth. 

The Economy Bill in the Senate con- 
tained practically the same proposals for 
veterans’ cuts as the House bill. When the 
Senate got to the job of considering the 
measure, the Legion went into action again. 
Every Department communicated with the 
Senators of its State, expressing unalter- 
able opposition to cutting in benefits for 
the disabled by closed-door sessions. On 
June 7th, before packed galleries, the Sen- 
ate voted 63 to 14 to strike out the vet- 
erans’ cuts from the Economy Bill. Fora 
second time the Legion had defeated the 
attempt to cut $48,000,000 from benefits 
for the disabled. 

Bear in mind the logic and moderation 
of the Legion’s attitude. The basis of our 
opposition to the cuts proposed was the 
method being used—the hasty destruction 
in star-chamber sessions of measures which 
had been enacted by Congress only after 
many years of scientific consideration. If 
any reductions were necessary, we main- 
tained, they should be made only after a 
complete and open opportunity had been 
afforded for studying their fairness. The 
Legion welcomed the study of veterans’ 
benefits by special joint committee. 

Please don’t forget the nine proposals 
which would have deprived disabled men 
and their dependents of $48,000,000 an- 
nually. They are still being considered. 
The special joint committee of Congress 
began its hearings shortly after Congress 
convened on December sth, and, as this 
is written, it is believed that the com-| 
mittee will fully make of each of | 
the proposals (Continued on page 54) 
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as well as new ones which have been 
made. Needless to say, the Legion is being 
represented at each hearing of the com- 
mittee by the National Legislative Com- 
mittee and the National Rehabilitation 
Committee. 

At the Portland National Convention a 
resolution was adopted calling for the ap- 
pointment of a special national committee 
of the Legion to consider proposed changes 
in veterans’ legislation. This committee 
was appointed by National Commander 
Louis Johnson and held its first session in 
| Washington just before Congress recon- 
vened. National Commander Johnson an- 
nounced that the committee would con- 
duct immediately a comprehensive study 
of existing veterans’ laws, with a view to 
the Legion’s making recommendations for 
changes in the laws and the Government’s 
conduct of veterans’ affairs. Such changes 
would be considered from the standpoint 
of both the veteran and the Government. 

The committee was authorized by the 
national convention in response to re- 
quests from seventeen Legion Departments 
for an examination into veterans’ affairs, 
| independent of all other examinations now 
being made or contemplated. The mem- 
bers of the committee were carefully se- 

lected by National Commander Johnson, 
and include outstanding lawyers and other 
| Legionnaires, representative of one mil- 
lion members. Past National Commander 
O. L. Bodenhamer of Arkansas is chairman, 
and the other members are: Past National 
Commander Edward E. Spafford of New 
| York, Hird Stryker of Nebraska, E. W. 
Gearhart of California, Sam Jones of 
Louisiana, Frank M. Dixon of Alabama, 
John A. Elden of Ohio, Frank Pinola of 
Pennsylvania, Jesse W. Barrett of Mis- 
souri, and Robert B. McDougle of West 
Virginia. 

National Commander Johnson stated 
that since the Legion has sponsored most of 
the veterans’ acts on the statute books, it 
is the best qualified organization to make 
recommendations for the consideration of 
Congress. The committee will not initiate 
legislation but will confine its study, which 
will require several months, to measures 
now upon the statute books, as well as pro- 
posed legislation and the administration 
of present laws. 

President Hoover in the week that Con- 
gress opened sent a message to Congress in 
which he recommended that laws provid- 
ing benefits for veterans be amended to 
save $127,000,000. The President made this 
recommendation in the message which ac- 
| companied the budget. With the message 
and budget, he submitted to Congress a 
bill designed to put into effect the veterans’ 
| cuts. 

The President’s bili would cut off from 
government benefits any unmarried dis- 
abled service man who makes a federal in- 
| come tax return of $1,500 or more and any 
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married service man who makes a return of 
$3,500 or over, with an allowance of $400 
additional for each dependent. 

The President’s bill would also strike 
from the list of beneficiaries all men draw- 
ing the non-service disability allowance who 
are not totally and permanently disabled. 

The importance of these proposals is so 
great that Congress can hardly take ac- 
tion on them at this session. The effect of 
the proposal upon each of the many classes 
of present beneficiaries will be made the 
subject of testimony by The American 
Legion, which will fight with all its might 
to defeat hasty action. 

General Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, lent support to President 
Hoover’s proposals when he testified before 
the joint Congressional Committee on 
Veterans Benefits shortly after the Presi- 
dent’s message was delivered. General 
Hines’ testimony indicated that once more 
the Legion will have to battle to retain for 
service men generally the right to hos- 
pitalization regardless of whether their dis- 
abilities are directly connected with war 
service. 

General Hines presented records show- 
ing that 43,841 men were receiving treat- 
ment in veterans’ hospitals on June 30, 
1932, an increase of 8,702 over the number 
on June 30, 1931. He estimated that 
81,459 patients would be receiving free 
hospitalization in 1965. The demand that 
admission to hospitals be restricted to men 
with service connected disabilities is being 
supported by medical associations as well 
as the mushroom economy organizations. 

I have saved for the final place in this 
article what I have to say about the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, the 
National Economy League, the American 
Veterans Association and other groups 
which have been carrying on—some of 
them for more than a year—a gigantic 
campaign to deceive the American people 
and promote the idea that profligate aid to 
the service man is responsible for the Gov- 
ernment’s S present financial difficulties. In 
the magazines, in the newspapers, over the 
radio, these groups have sung in every key 
their songs of disparagement of the veter- 
an. Their campaign is cunning and canny, 
but it has collapsed because of the basic 
falsity of the statistics and arguments they 
have used. 

The outstanding motive behind the 
campaign, no matter how high-sounding 
the names of the groups which conduct it, 
is to lessen the weight of Federal taxation 
upon the financial interests best able to 
bear it and to transfer the burden to State 
and county and municipal units in which it 
would eventually land on the backs of 
owners of small homes and other local tax- 
payers of limited means. Should the 
National Economy League succeed in its 
effort to strike from the lists of govern- 
ment beneficiaries disabled service men by 
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tens of thousands, a large percentage of the 
men deprived of government payments 
would become dependent upon State and 
county and city provisions for relief. The 
small taxpayer does not bear the expense of 
the Federal appropriations for the dis- 
abled service man. These are met almost 
wholly from the Government’s receipts 
from income taxes, and income taxes are 
paid by but two percent of the citizens of 
the country. This two percent constitute 
the individuals and corporations best able 
to carry the burden. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is the fountainhead of hos- 
tility in this campaign against the service 
man. The National Economy League is 
but its spiritual adopted son. The Cham- 
ber originated the campaign in May of 1932 
when its Committee on Federal Expendi- 
tures distributed a report under the head- 
ing, “‘Military Pensions and Veterans’ 
Benefits.”” It followed this up in September, 
1932, with a report to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chamber, in which it recom- 
mended cuts in veterans’ appropriations 
totalling $413,000,000. 

The Chamber must have realized that, 
representing the interests of the country 
which had profited most by the war and by 
the ten years of prosperity which followed 
it, it could not with good grace appear be- 
fore the country as the leading advocate of 
depriving disabled service men of their 
compensation payments and _hospitali- 
zation rights. So we find that last summer 
there appeared on the national scene a 
lusty and arrogant understudy for the 
Chamber—the National Economy League. 

The Chamber’s statistics were also the 
statistics of the National Economy League. 
As the National Economy League bravely 
stood up on the stage and spoke its canned 
pieces, you could almost hear the voice of 
the prompter in the wings. And the 
prompter was the Chamber. The League 
purported to speak in the name of service 


men opposed to government benefits. In | 
this bit of national drama, Uncle Sam had | 
the réle of the patriarchal Isaac of the Old 
Testament, victim of the attempted de- 
ception by one of his sons. 

You will remember that when Jacob 


placed upon his hands the skin of a kid to | 
impersonate his twin brother Esau, his | 


father was at first deceived and exclaimed, 
“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” The patriarch 
then discovered the deception. Uncle Sam 
may well exclaim, ‘““The voice is the voice 
of the economy-seeking veteran, but the 
hands are the hands of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States.” The 
Chamber is still wearing its gloves of goat- 
skin. 

We know what the National Economy 
League hopes to accomplish. It wants to 
deny the right of extension of government 


insurance. It wishes to repeal the present | 
and restrict hos- | 


hospitalization rights, 
pital care and treatment only to those able | 
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to prove their disabilities directly due to | Insulation, Built-in Kitchen Units, Linen Closets, 


service. It would remove the liberality of 
presumptive service connection for any 
disability, and have the Government pay | 
compensation only to those able to prove | 
their disabilities are directly due to service. 
It would strike from the lists of govern- 
ment beneficiaries the grievously handi- 
capped men who are now drawing $50 a 
month as patients with arrested tuber- 
culosis. It would prevent further hospital 
construction of any character. It would 
prevent the enactment of the widows’ and 
orphans’ bill advocated by the Legion. 


All in all, this is going to be an Argonne 
year for the Legion. Unless we go into the | 


battle on every part of the front, we are 
likely to find the work of years carried 
down in defeat. We are faced with a de- 
liberate attempt to destroy the influence 
of this Legion, your Legion and mine, and 
this is the fight of our life. We are going 
to win. 
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citizenship and loyalty to law,” “in im- 
provement of rural living,” “in enrichment 
of adult life.” 

American Education Week is a link in a 
continuing program of co-operation be- 
tween school and public. If the public is 
informed of what goes on in the schools, 
what they are about, its participation is 
more likely to be obtained in effecting the 
school purposes. The governors of about 
half the States proclaim the week. Entire 
pages in newspapers are devoted to what 
the schools are doing. In one city nearly 
half a million people visited the schools in 
the week. A citizen who makes a first visit 
to his neighborhood school will probably 
make another, and another. 

The public schools need more than pas- 
sive friends in the present industrial crisis. 
They need defenders, advocates, fighters. 
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It is no situation for pacifists. The very 
life of the schools is jeopardized in thou- 
sands of communities. Schools in some 
States have been closed for lack of funds 
to operate them. In other States schools 
have been injured to the point of crippling. 
Business stagnation, unemployment, bank 
closings, farm foreclosures, tax delin- 
quency, all have borne heavily on the 
schools. 

School budgets have been reduced 
sharply, teachers’ salaries cut from five to 
twenty-five percent, the terms shortened, 
kindergartens closed, manual training and 
home economics courses abandoned, super- 
vision curtailed. Though effective teaching 
is being made more and more difficult, the 
teachers feel that they are under test; 
they are on their mettle and are carrying 
on. (Continued on page 56) 
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successful experience 
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wT can get quick, 

estan nie from foot pains, 

aches, cramps, redness, calluses, 

weak arches and — foot ailments. Go 
to your drug or shoe et a pair of 

light, inexpensive SUNG: ‘3. ARCH BRACES. 

If not delighted, your money will be refunded. 


WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE FAILS 
.. . these new, scientific, elastic braces give 
immediate relief. 


Millions wear = 

Physicians urge them. Jung 

Braces cost as little as $1.00. 

Ask your dealer... . or write 

for FREE Booklet po ta 

ing the cause of foot troubles 

and how to relieve and correct them. 
The Jung Arch Brace Co. 

312 Jung Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 














HAMBURGER 
| DOESN'T FAZE 





“TUMS'Let You Eat 
The Foods You Like 


No longer need you pass up favorite foods for 
fear of acid indigestion, heartburn, sour stomach 
or gas. TUMS—the new candy-like antacid 
mints—quickly counteract excess acid, dispel 
gas and relieve “fussy stomach.” Simply eat 
three or four TUMS aiter meals, when smoking 
or whenever you are distressed. They’re safe, 
agreeable—handy to carry in pocket or purse. 
Get a roll today at any drug store—only 10c. 
samples gf TUMS and WR. dust” end 
and ess, enclosing stamp. 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE GO., Devt. BD, St. Lous, Mo. 


go ad ~ ae 
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TUMS ARE ANTACID—Nota Laxative 
For alaxative, use thesa: safe, dependable Vegetalle 
LaxativefR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cen 
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The rights of children are imperiled. 
Consider what it means to increase the 
teacher’s burden by combining classes or 
by adding classes with consequent shorter 
class periods or a lengthened school day. 
It results in less individual attention to 
each pupil, to those intimate contacts be- 
tween teacher and pupil that are the very 
pith of teaching. If a teacher must care 
for forty pupils in a class instead of thirty, 
or for one or two additional classes daily, 
or both, how can she find time to discover 
from Susie that there is a new baby in the 
home and Susie’s home life much disrupted 
thereby? Or that Bennie’s trouble with 
algebra arises from his never having quite 
understood fractions in arithmetic? Or 
that that quiet, brooding boy in the rear 
seat would give his two ears to learn to 
play the violin? 

There are forces in this nation working 
to cut the cost of public education regard- 
less of damage to childhood. They care not 
for child welfare nor for the integrity of 
the public school system. Their concern is 
with a form of anti-social tax reduction 
which they call economy. The schools need 


point. Arguments will prove useless, words 
will win nothing, the abuse of critics will 
heap up coals of fire on our heads. . . 

First of all, keep straight on. Neither 
turn to the right hand nor to the left. 
Grasp afresh the ideals of the Legion and 
keep straight on. 

Second, close up the ranks. To resign or 
not to resign, that is the question with some. 
But why make gaps in the ranks? Fill your 





PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLY- 
ING for patents. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write 
for free book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record of Invention” form. No charge for in- 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 2475 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 









To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
car. No exper- 
lence onee 50 





Hundreds now making 
TO $sc0 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
ils permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER | 
Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 
FURST-MeNESS CO., Dept - 842, Freeport, Ill. 
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own place. Remember that all the divisions 
in church and state have been caused by 
the resignation of streng men, hoping to 
reform the organization from without. Do 
the reform work within. Keep the ranks 
filled —Alabama Legionnaire. 


THE ORGANIZATION THAT FIGHTS 


Europe’s anxiety to forget its war obli- 
gations parallels the desire of certain groups 
in America to write off the services and 
hardships of the four million men who gave 
up their jobs and homes to serve America 
in the war. 

The veterans of the United States are 
very lucky to have an organization like 
the Legion to look after their demands 
and petitions for fair play in the nation 
that they served so well. The Legion will 
see that the veterans are not forgotten 


|and passed up as many of the present day 


economists wish to do. Any veteran who 
has not the gumption and decency to join 
the organization that has battled unceas- 


‘ingly for him since 1918 deserves to be 
| forgotten and will be forgotten and kicked 


The Kind of Schools We Want 


(Continued from page 55) 


the support of all friends of education to 
save them from wrecking. How sorely they 
need champions from the citizenry to com- 
bat this tendency unreasonably to slash 
school budgets and cut teachers’ salaries 
beyond reason! 

Members of the National Education As- 
sociation are well aware of the devotion of 
The American Legion as an organization 
to the advancement of interest in the 
schools and of the work of the schools. I 
am thinking back to Colonel Majors and 
the Grand Army and on to the men of the 
Legion. I am looking ahead to the years, 
the decades, beyond the present depres- 
sion. Emergency service to communities 
will doubtless continue to claim attention 
of individual Legion posts as needs occur; 
but what an unprecedented, unparalleled 
service might the Legion perform for 
America if it were to espouse education as 
its chief, permanent, long-pull, generation- 
after-generation interest! This apart, of 
course, from constant zeal for the welfare 
of victims of the war. How better “‘safe- 
guard and transmit to posterity the princi- 
ples of justice, freedom and democracy?” 


The Voice of the Legion 


(Continued from page 38) 


about the country if all the veterans don’t 
support the Legion with their membership 
and counsel. 

Now, as never before, the fight is on. 
Every member signed up in the Legion 
gives more strength to the Legion’s stand 
and will help to keep the benefits now en- 
joved by the veterans. “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety.”” Keep safe with 
membership.—H ‘hazzit, Silver Bow Post, 
Butte, Montana. 


A UNITED Front 


HE press of the country has freely 

predicted the loss to the Legion of 
considerable numbers of its members who 
have previously voiced opposition to the 
present payment of Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Certificates. The press will find that 
its judgment—and its apparent desire— 
in this respect will not ripen into fact. 
Loyal Legionnaires will not pout like 
school boys because they were on the 
minority side of any fight. ... Momen- 
tary issues will not derail the Legion on its 
journey nor will its membership be stam- 
peded by the barrage of vituperation and 
abuse laid down by a subsidized or partial 
press.—South Carolina Legionnaire. 


ONE IN 3,000 


HE group that inspired opposition to 

the present program of expenditures 
on disabled veterans of the World War 
comprise less than one person out of 3,000 
of our population (including babies). 
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How is this known? First, it is less than 
one because surely a few of the 42,000 who 
pay big federal income taxes are willing to 
take a comparatively small part of their 
huge profits to care for the veterans who 
protected their wealth fourteen years ago. 
Second, the trail of the National Economy 
League leads back to that group of 42,000. 

The American Legion National Legisla- 


tive Committee recently showed an alliance 
between the National Economy League 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Among the members of 
the National 
the Economy League are bankers, capital- 


ists and others controlling or closely allied | 


with the control of great wealth.—W est 
Virginia Legionnaire. 


Rehabilitation Notes 


HE increasing number of appeals for 

help in cases involving pensions, civil 
service preference and other subjects which 
may not seem to fall strictly under the 
heading of rehabilitation has caused the 
National Rehabilitation Committee of 
The American Legion, Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., to establish a special 
section for handling them. Many claims 
for Civil War pensions are now coming to 
light through the activities of Legion posts. 
Legion aid in settlement of these long- 
standing claims of obvious justice has made 
profound impressions in many communi- 
ties. Every post should remember that no 
matter how puzzling the cases it encounters 
locally, whether in the usual line of World 
War claims or in related fields, the na- 
tional committee in Washington can obtain 
an adjustment or give the advice to govern 
additional procedure. 


CoMPILATION OF LAWS 

HE Veterans Administration early in 

January began distribution of a bulky 
volume containing the text of federal laws 
relating to service men of all Uncle Sam’s 
wars. A copy of the volume is to be sup- 
plied free by the Government to every post 
applying for it, as provided for in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 29, adopted 
June 27, 1932. The Legion’s National Re- 
habilitation Committee in conjunction 
with National Headquarters of the Legion 
is arranging for the distribution of the book 
to the posts requesting it. Units of other 
veterans’ organizations are also to be sup- 
plied with the volume upon application 
made in manner prescribed. In most 
States, department headquarters of The 
American Legion have notified posts that 
the books are obtainable. 

The book supplied to a Legion post must 
remain the property of the post and may 
not be appropriated by any individual in 
it, under the terms of the resolution by 
Senator Norris of Nebraska which author- 
ized publication and distribution. Only one 
free copy will be supplied to any post. 
Copies may be purchased by individuals, 
however, upon payment of one dollar, as 
long as the supply lasts. Since printing of 
only 10,000 has been authorized and re- 
quests for free copies will require most of 
these, it is advisable for individuals to 
order early. Individuals may obtain it by 
sending one dollar to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The official title is 
“Federal Laws Relating to Veterans of 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


Wars of the United States, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 131, 72d Congress, First 
Session.” 
Wuo Is Your BENEFICIARY? 
S THE beneficiary named on your gov- 


ernment insurance policy or your ad- | 


justed compensation certificate the person 
you desire to receive payment if you should 
die? If not, don’t fail to notify the Vet- 
erans Administration of your wish to 
change the beneficiary. The National Re- 
habilitation Committee is regularly con- 
fronted with tangles growing out of deaths 
of men who had neglected to have records 
changed after they married or after their 
domestic status changed in another way. 
The Government can only make payment 
to the person named as beneficiary, and 
too often it is apparent that this, in the 
light of changed circumstances, is directly 
contrary to what the man who died would 
have wished. 
INSURANCE SUITS 

HE National Rehabilitation Commit- 

tee has called attention to an appar- 
ently unfair practice of some lawyers spe- 
cializing in claims for maturity of govern- 
ment insurance policies due to total dis- 
ability. The Insurance Claims Council of 
the Veterans Administration in Washing- 


ton, D. C., has shown a willingness to ad- 


just such claims on their merits, but too 
frequently it has noted that necessary evi- 
dence has not been submitted. The joker 
in this is that if the claim is allowed by the 
Administration no fee is granted to any 
attorney, whereas if, after the Adminis- 
tration has refused payment, a suit has 
been filed and collection has been made, 
a substantial fee is authorized for the 
claimant’s attorney. 

The Legion’s National Rehabilitation 
Committee will appear before the Admin- 
istration’s Insurance Claims Council in 
cases based on reason. Where it has ground 
to believe that evidence is being withheid, 
it notifies the veteran or his personal rep- 
resentative, and if co-operation is not given 
it declines to represent the veteran before | u 
the council. 

During the first six months of 1931 more 
than 50,000 claims for maturity of insur- 
ance by disability were filed with the In- 
surance Claims Council. By November of 
last year, 22,000 of these had been dis- 
posed of, 6,125 favorably. A large per- 
centage of those rejected have become the 
basis for suits in federal courts. 


Executive Committee of | 
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DUPLEX SAFETY RAZOR 





VERYBODY wants an ALL DAY 
shave—and here it is! Try this 
NEW razor—and get rid of that 
“sandpapery” feeling that comes 
a few hours after shaving. It's all 
in the long blade — the shaving 
angle — and the design! 
Simple and sure. Nothing to 
learn — just shavel Note 
these important features: 
1; EXTRA LONG double-edge blade 
2: PERFECT BALANCE 
3: CORRECT SHAVING ANGLE 
4: NO VIBRATION. 
5: NEW “HANDY GRIP” HANDLE 
6: EASY TO CLEAN 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
Canadian Office: Toronto, Canada 
Copr, Durham-Duptes Razor Co,, 998 
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L-PAID HOTEL JOB 








STEP INTO AWEL 


Hotels call for trained men. Good 
pay, fascinating work, unlimited o 
portunities for advancement. Qualify 
in spare time. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Placement Service FREE of 
extra charge. FREE book gives details. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room GB-3390 Washington, D. C. 


Employment for 
500 Men at Once! 


ARS Chemical Sponge has just been 
invented that cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
auto-washing drudgery. Also cleans linoleum, wocd- 
work, windows without work! Auto owners and 
housewives wild about it. 

The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
sponge. He offers to send one for trial to the first 
person in each locality who writes him. Send in 
od name today—also ask for full particulars on 

ow you can get the Agency and without experience 
or capital make uo to $90 a week, Address: 
KRISTEE MFG. CO., 332 Gar St. AKRON, 


How To SecureA 
Government Position 


y worry about strikes, layoffs, h: 

¥ Train now for a Government ry 

a the future! ey - es, Steady 
bry re good pay. Open to citizens 
50. Let aes hi oe yous econo a 


fice C joCaan sity 
Mali Carrier, Rural C or help 
you get into A Hy md job 
you want. Examiner 
of Civil Service ‘Commission for 8 
years. Have oo thousands. 


Now FREE *™ about theta ap wen 


and how I can help you 
— aS ae ae oe oe ee 


a for your tm 
Please send me obligation your 
Gevernment Position." 
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WITH EACH ORDER 
FOR 2 TIRES 


NOW-TAKET 
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IN BUSINESS makes it ible 
tires at LOWEST PRICES in history. 
Guaranteed to givei2 months'service 
De -( 
'D Tires BALLOON Tires 
Size Tires Tubes/S ires Tubes 
80x3, $1.90 80. 75/29x4.40$ $0.95 
80x38 . 0.85) 0 PE 
82x3 . 0.90] 30x4.60 .9F 
Bix4é ° 0.96]28x4.75 OL 
82x4 -78 0.96)29x4.75 06 
33x4 «75 0.96/30x4.96 10 
4x4 [25 1.16]29x5.00 20 
82x4 5 1.25]30x6.00 20 
Banas . 1.26) 28x5. 26 65 25 
B4x4% 2 1.25}30x5.25 75 25 
80x6 ° 1.46131x5.26 25 
33x6 e 1.66] 28x5.60 30 
86x5 [98 1.65)30x6.00 36 
al er 31x6.00 . 30 
ay of 0 4 
WAN TE Diss & 3. Ja 
Send only $1 deposit with each tire 
ordered. We ship balance C. O. D. Deduct 


6percent if cash in full accompanies order. 
TUBES BRAND NEW — GUARANTEED 
hes ‘elles to give 12 months’ service replaced at half price, 
YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept.2748 
3855-59 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


MEN! 


Who use Talcum after shaving 


will find 


Cutieura Taleum 


Fragrant and Refreshing 
Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cutioura,” Dept. 23B, Malden, Mass. 


MINSTRELS 


Uniquefirst partsforcompleteshow, 
with special songs and choruses. 
Black-face plays, Jokes, Gags, Post- 
ers, Make-up Goods, Wigs, Bones, 


Tambourines. Lively, up” to-the- 

minute plays for dramatic 
ey; clubs and lodges. Denison 

plays produced every- 

where. 56 vearsof hits. @ 

Ry Gaecing <i 

_ 6238. Wetesh, Dept oa. Chieage rl 
got) €* WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 


NATION’S LOW CHICK PRICES; tested, 
certified, triple culled and wormed fio 
52 VARIETIES and SUPER-X HYBRIDS, 
quick maturing, easily raised, — 
guaranteed or liberal replacement. Sens 
tional money makers. NEW BOOK FREE, 
lowest prices, chicks, fowls, eggs, supplies 
Our customers eligible BIG PRIZES. 
















































and sonia 
Ask for details. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 52, CLARINDA, IOWA 


Make Big Money Pisses tices 


Our salesmen are making record 
‘ou too can sell this low-priced leader 
with Gro-cord Safety Soles to Sos 
Stations, Garages, etc .Com 
sions are bigwest paid. Write 
ple and catalog 
showing complete line 
of work, sport and spose 
shoes from $2.95 
96. apabe meney 
every week 


























“Ny, iTS EASY TO 
DALIT imme) icy \ iv 4. 


DRUM CORPS 


Py your Post in the lime- 
light at conventions and 
© celebrations. Boost year ‘round 
attendance. Get new members 
with Grins martial music. 
Be ready for parades and contests 
at Chicaro ‘s great Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition ize a drum 
corps with the aid of valuable new 
booklet, ““The Roll-Off’’— 42 

Pages of information eusuete all 








lems. Shows all Grom major signals, 
Scores of interesting pos and 

\ much historical —_ 
ion members. No obliga- 
tion. Write for your copy now. 


LEEDY MFG. CO. 
P 203 Leedy Bidg., ELKHART, IND. 





One Statue, Bronze 


(Continued from page 9) 


first big money turning out malleable iron 
ice cream freezer heads and worked up 
until he was casting freight car frames. 
Pete had left the old sign over the gates to 
the first building. ‘Matson Casting & 
Manufacturing Co. . . . Show Us The Cast- 
ing We Can’t Make.” That was the old 
man’s motto. 

Pete came out sweaty and dirty, rubbing 
his hands on a towel. After we'd said 
howdy I told him I wanted him to come to 
the ice cream social. 

“I'll try to make it,” he said, “but I’ve 
got a draughting session on late this after- 
noon. It may run over.” 

I saw he was trying to wiggle out, 
so I said: “Aw, now, Pete, why don’t you 
and Doris bury the hatchet? Are you 
going to stay away just because she’s 
there?” 

He said no, it wasn’t that. 
all. But I figured it was. 

“T know it isn’t any of my business,” I 
said, “‘but you and Doris have always been 
good friends of mine. I'd like to see you 
get together again.” 

Pete sort of grinned and slapped me on 
the back and said: “You're all right, Jim; 
but as a cupid you’re a washout.” Then, 
he said something about having to get 
back on the job. 

I was afraid to tell Martha what I’d done. 
Pete didn’t show up for the ice cream social. 
We took in two hundred and forty bucks 
for the fund. Doris was on hand, said hello 
to everybody and helped Martha and the 
others dish the cream. 

Toward the end of the evening she 
ducked. I ran across her by accident sitting 
on the swing on the side porch. 

“Tired?” I said. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘a little.” 

“‘How’s the statue coming?” I said. 

“Slowly,” she said. ‘““Johnny isn’t so hot 
as a model. He thinks it’s all a lot of hooey. 
Maybe he’s right.” 

I tried to cheer her up. I remembered 
what I’d read somewhere about all artists 
feeling low at times. I told her Hendricks- 
ville was behind her a hundred percent. 
She said thanks, she was very grateful to 
Hendricksville. She said she hoped she 
wouldn’t fail us. I said not a chance of 
that. Then I sort of changed the subject. 

“T was talking to Pete Matson today,” 
I said. 

“Yes?” she said. 

“T kind of hoped he’d be here tonight,” 
I said. 

“You ought to know Peter better than 
that,” she said. ‘“‘He doesn’t react to 
things social and artistic.” 

“The heck he doesn’t,”’ I told her. “He 
gave five hundred toward the statue.” 

She lifted her eyebrows. She was sort of 
high hatting it. 

“Oh, Peter is a good, solid citizen,”’ she 


Not that at 
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said. ‘‘He’ll contribute to any community 


enterprise. How much did he give toward 
the new cattle show building?” 

“Two thousand bucks,” I said, “but 
you’ve got Pete all wrong, Doris. He’s a 
swell fellow and he’s still strong for you.” 

“Did he tell you that?” 

“Yes, he did. He said it never was his 
fault you two split up and it ain’t his fault 
now.” 

Doris put her chin in the air. 

“Peter must be getting garrulous,” she 
said. ‘‘I suppose he also told you how he 
warned me I’d starve to death in New 
York? How he said my career was idiotic- 
ally impractical? How he laughed in that 
big, strong he-man way of his and said I’d 
come back to Hendricksville?” She 
jumped up, awfully excited. ‘Well, I’m 
back,” she said, ‘‘just as he predicted. I’m 
back and I’m almost beaten. I suppose 
he’s just waiting now until this work I’m 
on fails.” Then she started to cry, got mad 
at me, and said: “But it isn’t going to fail. 
You tell him that! I’m doing better work 
than I ever did before!” 

I started to say something, but she 
wouldn’t wait to listen. She hurried into 
the house still crying. 

Believe me, I certainly caught it from 
Martha as soon as everybody went home. 
She wouldn’t give me any peace until I’d 
told her everything I said to Pete Matson 
and everything Pete said to me. Then she 
made me admit I had talked to Doris and 
everything we said. And what Martha 
told me was plenty. She said I didn’t have 
an ounce of tact. She said I disgraced her 
before Doris. She said I was in cahoots 
with that awful Pete Matson. She said 
Doris hated Pete and shuddered every 
time his name was mentioned. She said 
Pete was a human octopus waiting in his 
slimy lair and hoping Doris would be 
foolish enough to go back to him and be 
gobbled alive. 

Well, I decided maybe I wasn’t cut out 
to be a peacemaker, after all. I stuck 
pretty close to selling flivvers for the next 
three weeks. 

Martha didn’t have a chance to blame 
me for what happened next. 

Doris finished her model of the statue. 
It was to be passed on by a committee of 
six—three from the Century Club and 
three from the Legion. 

My wife always blames me for not hav- 
ing any tact, but she pulled a boner herself. 
Instead of soft-soaping Mrs. Humphreys, 
leader of the other side in the Century 
Club, Martha cut her out in the cold at the 
start of this statue business. The result was 
that Mrs. Humphreys phenegeled some 
smart politics and got two of her faction 
on the statue committee. Not only that 
but Mrs. Seabury, one of the committee 
members, was a sister-in-law of George 
Wiles, a member of the Legion committee. 
So Mrs. Humphreys controlled three votes 
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and our side had three votes, a dead tie. 

When Doris showed the committee her 
model there was a terrible row. Mrs. 
Humphreys’ people said the statue was 
ugly and voted against it. The other three 
committee members voted for it. 

Doris hit the ceiling when she heard the 
committee was deadlocked. She said she’d 
smash the model. Martha had a crying 
spell. She wouldn’t say anything but 
“Why didn’t you warn me? Why did you 
let me get into this mess?” Can you beat 
it? 

I was still Steve. I went to see Mrs. 
Shapleigh and got her to persuade Doris to 
hold off on smashing the model. Then, I 
called a special meeting of the Legion. I 
had the model up on the platform so the 
gang could see it. 

We all took a good look. I’m a dumb- 
bell when it comes to art, but I thought 
Doris had done a swell job. So did all 
the other boys. 

Pete Matson was there. He looked at 
the model a long time. His face had sort 
of a surprised expression. I don’t believe 
he expected Doris could sculptor that good. 
But he didn’t say a word until I asked for 
suggestions as to what the post should do. 

Then he got up and said: “‘None of the 
committee is competent to judge the ar- 
tistic merits of this statue. Why don’t we 
send for some art professor in St. Louis or 
Kansas City and let him cast the deciding 
vote?” 

We voted to do that a hundred percent. 

The professor we finally got was quite a 
big bug in his line. Pete and I met him at 
the train and took him out to the Legion 
hall to see the statue. 

Well, sir, his nibs liked that statue in a 
big way. The minute he laid eyes on it he 
said: “‘Who did this?”” We told him. He 
walked around it hemming and hawing. 
Then he said: “Very good. Very good. A 
high order of talent. You say she’s a local 
artist?”’ The upshot of it was he asked to 
meet Doris and when he met her he paid 
her compliments until the poor girl got 
tears in her eyes. 

But do you think she’d give Pete any 
credit for springing the idea of bringing in 
an expert? She just said sort of nasty: 
“Thank Peter, will you, Jim? It was a 
shame to tear him away from his beloved 
factory.” 

It looked like plain sailing with the 
model accepted. But I thought I’d better 
find out how much dough Martha and the 
other ladies had managed to raise. 

Martha stalled me off. She said, “Don’t 
you worry. We'll get the money. We’ve 
already written East for bids on the work 
of putting Do’s model into bronze.” But 
her voice was too cheerful. I’d heard that 
voice before. She always uses it when 
she’s bitten off more than she can chew 
and is trying to bluff it through. 

Sure enough, I came home one after- 
noon and found Martha way down in the 
dumps. She was at the desk in the living 
room. She had a lot of letters from statue 
manufacturers and had been doing some 
figuring on the blotter. 
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“Come clean,” I said. ‘How much are 
you short?” 

“Oh, they’re robbers,” she said. “‘The 
lowest bid was twelve thousand. They 
run up to eighteen-five. When I started 
this thing I didn’t dream there were such 
beastly highbinders in the world.” 

“How much are you short?” I pinned 
her down. 

“We've only got fifty-eight hundred and 
thirty-two dollars,” she finally admitted. 
Then, she said it was all my fault. I had 
more business experience than she had and 
I should have stopped her. She said she 
couldn’t bear to face Doris and tell her 
how little money they’d raised. She said 
she was ruined. She’d never be able to 
hold up her head again. Mrs. Humphreys 
and her crowd would crow over her. 

Steve again. That’s me. I told Martha 
to quit crying. I said we’d kick in a thou- 
sand more ourselves and I’d raise the rest 
around town. 

The first man I hit was Pete Matson. I 
happened to run across him coming out of 
the Farmers & Merchants Bank the next 
morning. Pete’s face was clean and he’d 
just had a haircut. I guess the barber 
parted his hair for him. 

Well, I went ahead and told him just 
how things stood. 

“We can’t allow that,” Pete said, when 
I finished. “‘She’s done a good job. There’s 
some sense to that statue. Any man can 
see that.” He turned on his heel and went 
back into the bank. I followed him. 

He wrote me his check for enough to 
make that fifty-eight hundred up to twelve 
thousand. I didn’t even have a chance to 
tell him about the thousand I was going to 
put in. 

“This is just between us, Jim,” he said. 
“I’m doing it with that understanding.”’ 

“T won’t even tell Martha,” I promised. 

I kept my word too. I just marched in 
looking wise and said: “After this, woman, 
let me handle all artistic matters for the 
Bailey family.” She wouldn’t believe I’d 
raised the dough, but I showed her the 
deposit slip. Then I skipped so she couldn’t 
ask me a million questions. 

But women are too much for me. 
Martha trotted right over to a meeting of 
the Century Club and announced the 
memorial fund drive had gone over the 


top. She must have given Mrs. Humphreys | 


a dirty look. Because Mrs. Humphreys— 
so Martha told me afterwards—got right 
up and said: “I think that’s splendid, Mrs. 
Bailey. The fund was only fifty-eight 


hundred and thirty-two dollars yesterday | 


and today it is twelve thousand. Won’t 
you tell us who the big philanthropist is?” 
That floored Martha. She hadn’t dreamed 
Mrs. Humphreys knew how much had been 
collected. Martha stalled, saying there 
were a number of new subscribers, but 
Mrs. Humphreys didn’t believe her. 

Of course, the beans were spilled. Doris 
came over to our house and demanded 
that Martha and I own up to who had 
given the extra dough. Doris was 
hopping mad when we firmly denied that 
it was Pete. (Continued on page 60) 
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Waistline | 


“My waistline went from 42down 
to 34 inches. It tookonly 35 days,” 
says E. D. Lane, of Albany, N.Y. 


Director Belt gets at fat and 
quickly removes it by gentle 
massage-like action, 

Loose, fallen abdominal mus- f 
cles are strengthened and go back 
where they belong. Every movement Z 
of your body causesa gentle, chang- 
ing pressure, bringing results simi- 
lar to regular massage. 


Improves Appearance 
Note howmuch better your 
clothes fit and look without a 
heavy waistline to pull them out 
of shape. 


Restore Your Vigor 
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SURE FIRE 
Fast Sellers 


Knock ‘em dead with Mysterious Flower 
beads, perfumed moth balls, sachets 
perfumes, incense, rose bags, burning per 
fume, other ‘‘hot’’ ones. Low prices. Big 
discounts. Hire sub-agents; make quick clean-up. Free 
catalog. Write for real surprise. 

MISSION BEAD CO., 2324 W. Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


Turn your spare time into profit. 
Make Colored pottery and garden 
furniture. Very profitable. Sell 
for 6 times cost to make. Over 30 














designs. We start you right with 

molds costing $20.00 up. Booklet 
free. 

COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
350 Ottawa Ave., Holland, Michigan 
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One Statue, Bronze 


“If Peter Matson thinks he can buy his 
way into my good gtaces,”’ Doris told us, 
“he’s sadly mistaken. I don’t need his 
money or his pity either. I went into this 
work with the idea that Hendricksville as 
a town was interested enough in it to 
subscribe the memorial fund. Now you’ve 
turned the whole thing over to Peter 
Matson, who sneers at everything artistic 
and would much rather spend his money 
for sewer pipe. I’m not going to be a 
party to such a travesty. I’m withdraw- 
ing my model.” 

I went right off to see Pete, because I 
didn’t want him to think I’d broken my 
promise. Pete frowned, smoked his pipe a 
while and rumpled his hair. 

“Listen, Jim,” he said, finally, ‘Doris 
must have worked mighty hard on that 
statue. She did a good workmanlike job 
too. You know I’m not much for this 
artistic stuff, but I can tell a piece of crafts- 
manship when I see it. I don’t like the 
idea of having her smash it up. That clay 
goes to pieces fast even if she doesn’t 
smash it. Where is the statue now?” 

“Still at the Legion Hall,” I said. 

Pete took another drag on his pipe. 

“Reckon there’d be any chance of 
sneaking it down to the plant tonight?” he 
said. “‘I’d like to make a cast of it.”’ 

“T guess it could be done easy enough,” | 
said. ‘“‘But what’s the idea?” 

“I'd like to try my hand at putting it 
into bronze,”’ said Pete. 

I stared at him. 

“What do you know about casting 
statues, Pete?” I said. 

“Not a damn thing,” Pete said, ‘but 
we can cast anything at the plant. Just 
give us time and we can cast anything.” 

What do vou know about that? 


ELL, I never figured out just how 

much it cost Pete Matson to cast 
that statue. But it cost him plenty. He sent 
for an expert from the East on the Q. T. He 
pulled his best men off of jobs that were 
rush work and put them on the statue. 
They were men he could trust not to shoot 
off their mouths around town. 

Believe it or not, this is how hard Pete 
worked on that statue. He was in the 
laboratory two days and three nights 
nearly all night getting the bronze furmula 
he wanted. He and a crew poured nine 
different statues in as many days. None 
of the statues suited Pete. Even Mr. 
McGinnis the expert from the East said 
Pete was too particular. 

Finally, Andy Davis, one of Pete’s fore- 
men and a Legion buddy, came over to the 
garage looking worried and said: “I wish 
you’d come over and talk to the Boss. 
He’s gone plumb loco on this statue job. 
It’s holding up the whole plant.” 

I mosied over to the plant one evening 
about eight-thirty. Andy had spoken to 
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the gateman and he let me in. I saw lights 
in Number 3 building beyond the blast 
furnaces. 

When I got inside, Pete and Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis, the statue expert, and about ten 
workmen were standing around the latest 
statue they’d poured. Pete was ungodly 
grimy and tired. They all looked like they 
were on their last legs. 

Pete was going over the statue with 
magnifying glass and calipers, while one of 
the workmen held an arc lamp at Pete’s 
shoulder. 

“It looks perfect to me,’ Mr. McGinnis 
said. 

‘“*You won't get any better job than that, 
Boss,” Andy Davis said. 


ETE gave a snort. He'd found some- 
thing wrong. 

“There’s a grit run under this arm,”’ he 
said. ‘And this wrinkle in the shirt is at 
least sixty-five thousandths off.” 

“That can be buffed down so nobody 
can tell the difference, Mr. Matson,” said 
Mr. McGinnis. 

Pete shook his head. 

“That’s not the way we turn out jobs in 
this shop, Mr. McGinnis,” he said. “I 
can’t pass this piece of work.” 

Andy looked kind of appealing at me so 
I stuck my oar in. I said: ‘Good golly, 
Pete, the Century Club would take this 
statue on Mr. McGinnis’s say-so and be 
darn glad to get it. The thing has already 
cost you three times what they could ever 
pay you for it.” 

I didn’t get anywhere. Pete just drew 
his arm across his eyes to wipe away the 
sweat and said: ‘‘We’ll do it again and get 
it right next time. This job has been a 
damn good experience for the boys and 
me. We were getting mighty careless. 
Sixty-five thousandths off... what would 
Dad say? And on a job that’s built to 
last for centuries!’ He jerked his thumb 
toward the statue and said, ‘‘Put it back in 
the pot, boys. We’ll pour again tomorrow 
morning.” 

Pete and I walked home together. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, “I’ve got it 
conquered.”’ Then, after we’d walked half 
a block he asked: ‘“‘What do you think 
Doris will do when she finds out? Will she 
let the town put her statue in the park or 
will she hate me worse than ever?”’ 

Well, sir, I’d been doing a lot of thinking 
since Pete started to work on the statue. 
I’d been trying to dope Doris Shapleigh. 
Ever since the big blow-up over Pete’s 
contribution to the fund, Doris had been 
trying to act like she didn’t care whether 
Hendricksville ever got her statue or not. 
But I could tell that Doris was just 
putting on. She wanted to see that statue 
put into bronze and set up in the park 
more than anything else in the world. 
It meant the difference between success 


and failure for Doris. I’m not much for 
this symbolism stuff and I always calm 
Martha down when she talks it, but I 
could see the big idea in Doris’s case. 

I said to Pete, as I left him that night: 
“You get that statue ready for delivery 
and leave the rest to me. I think I’ve 
got Doris studied out right this time.” 

The next afternoon, a messenger boy 
brought mea note. It went like this: 


Matson Casting & Manufacturing Company 
Hendricksville, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Bailey: 

In Re: Bronze statue. 

We are pleased to advise you that the statue 
of the American soldier which has been in 
process of casting at our plant since the 8th 
inst. is completed and ready for delivery. 

It will be necessary, however, to obtain the 
consent of Miss Doris Shapleigh as our legal 
department advises us she is the sole owner of 
said statue. 


Awaiting your instructions in this matter,” 


we are 
Respectfully, 
Matson Casting & Mfg. Co. 
By Peter J. Matson 
President 
“Show Us The Casting We Can’t Make” 


I trotted right over to the office of the 
Argus and showed Harley Brandt the let- 
ter. Then I told him that he could print 
a story, sticking strictly to facts, of how 
our leading local industry had come to the 
rescue of the Memorial Committee and 
made the statue. 


ARLEY was tickled pink. He spread 
the story all over the front page, but 
he stuck to the facts like I told him. 

Doris came over to our house that eve- 
ning. She had a copy of the Argus. 

“Is this some sort of joke?” she said to 
me on the porch. 

“You come with me and take a look at 
the statue,”’ I said. “Then you’ll know 
whether it’s a joke or not.” 

We didn’t say a word all the way to the 
Matson plant. Andy Davis let us in. He 
said Pete was in the office. 

Doris and I went into the shed where the 
statue was. I turned on the arc lamp. 

Still, Doris didn’t say anything. She 
walked around and around the statue. 
There was a little smile on her face. Her 
eyes had a peculiar shine. 

Pete came in. She turned and saw him. 

Then she walked over to Pete and held 
out her hand. 

“I—I’ve been all wrong about you, 
Peter,” she said. “Will you forgive me?” 
Pete took her hand and nodded. He was 
too happy to talk right off. Doris looked 
at the statue again and said: ‘“That’s a 
fine job you did, Peter.” 

“You did a fine job, too,” Pete said. 

Martha always says I haven’t any tact. 
But I'll tell you what I did. I walked off 
and talked to Andy at the gates. How’s 
that for tact? 
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the artists and cartoonists were more care- 


less and their work, mostly unsigned, 
cropped up most anywhere. For instance, 


the cartoon with the “To Bourg”’ sign- 
post reproduced on page 36. 

An ex-Tank Corpsman, J. Foster Mar- 
shall of Columbia, South Carolina, Box 
1405, submitted the cartoon and has this 
to say and to ask about it: 

“Enclosed is a copy of an original draw- 
ing I found on a writing desk in a Y. M. 

A. hut at the Tank Training Center in 
Bourg, Department of Haute Marne, 
France, when I dropped in to write some 
letters. Apparently it had just been drawn 
and I have often wondered who the artist 
was. The cartoon is on ‘Y’ writing paper. 

“At the time I was with a casual detach- 
ment of the 302d Tank Center, where men 
of the Tank Corps were given final training 
on the French whippet tank, before being 
sent to the front. Bourg was a very small 
place with no café in which to buy liquid 
refreshment, so it was necessary to go up 
to Langres, approximately five kilos from 
Bourg (as indicated in the drawing), to get 
such things.” 


HE American Legion Thirty-Three 

Corporation of Chicago which is al- 
ready laying plans for the Legion national 
convention in that city, October 2d to sth, 
has appointed Sidney T. Holzman as 
Chairman of the Reunions. Mr. Holzman, 
who may be addressed at 209 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Room 202, is ready 
to assist all veterans’ organizations contem- 
plating reunions at the convention to 
make definite plans for registering, ban- 
quets, meetings and other activities. In 
reporting to Mr. Holzman it is requested 
that the Company Clerk be advised also 
so that announcements may appear in 
these columns. 

Following is the lead-off group of con- 
vention reunions, detailed information 
about which may be obtained from the 
men whose names ag addresses are listed: 


Sra Inr., Rea. U. Army—Proposed organiza- 
tion and reunion pad E Col. Morris M. Keck, 
U.S. Army, Federal bldg., Chicago, or Paul G. Arm- 
strong, 209 N. La Salle st., Chicago. 

6ru F. 8. By.—Walter A. Firestone, Larwill, Ind., 
ww Clare L. Moon, Niles, Mich. 

2ist Enors. L. R. Soc.—Organized Camp Grant, 
Ill., 1917. All out for Chicago, 1933. L. J. McClurg, 
secy.-treas., 8535 Oglesby av., Chicago. 

3ist Ry. Enors., A. E. F.—F. E. Love, secy.-treas., 
104% First st., SW., Cedar Rapids, tome 

60TH Ry. ENGRS., A. E. F.—L. Foord, adjt., 
3318 Flower st., Huntington Park, ¢ Ot 

Moror Truck Co. No. 411—Reunion dinner. 
Leroy C. Hanby, Connersville, Ind. 

106TH Sup. Trn., Co. A—W. M. Applegate, 6033 
Champlain av., C hicago. 

\ Cos. 304- 5-6-7-8, anp Cas. Co. No. 5, Q. M. 
C©.—Delbert V. 
Mass. 

ita Anti-Arrcrart Bw., C. 
man, Buffalo Center, Iowa. 

Nati. Assoc. AMERICAN BaLLoon Corps Vets.— 
Wilford L. Jessup, Daily News Searchlight, Bremer- 
ton, Wash., or Craig S. Herbert, 3333 N. 18th st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

American R. R. Trans. Corps A. E. F. Vets.— 
National meeting. Gerald J. Murray, natl. adjt., 
520 Taylor av., Scranton, Pa. 

l5rn U.S. Cav. ae I—Louis **Duke"’ Jannotto, 
10208 Yates av., Chicag 

BaTTLe SurvIvVoRs 9 Op Brewery Dets. 2 anv 
3, Q. M. C., Newport News—Reunion, Atlantic Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Walter McLain, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY, 


Drake, 38 Hobart sq., Whitman, 
A. C.—George A. Car- 
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Little Giants of the ‘Deep 
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M. T. C. Vernevit Vets.—Hilmer Gellein, secy., 


P. O. Box 772, Detroit, Mich. 

U.S. 8. George Washington—Maurice G. Rosenwald, 
comdr., Navy Post, 93 Park av., New York City 

U. S. S. Rhode Island—S. W. Leighton, 1118 8 
Elmwood av., Oak Park, Ill. 

S.S. Kansas Btack Ganc—T. J McCarthy, 711 
Euclid av., Chicago, or R. T. Woodville, 2754 Osgood 
st., Chicago 

Evac. Hosp. No. 6 Vets. Assoc.—Reunion. Out- 
fit history now available. Russell I. Prentiss, pres., 
Lexington, Mass. 

Camp Hosp. No. Camp de Meucon, Morbihan, 
France—C. E. Van Dus ex-sgt. Icl., 1643 Whirl- 
pool st. , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

U. 8. 8. Manta—Wm. J. Johnson, elec. Icl., 6358 
Peoria st., Chicago 

326th M. G. Bn., Co. D—Annual reunion and 
dinner. Walter M. Wood, Box 1001, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 


Not all reunions are held at national 
conventions. 
scheduled at other times and places: 


2d Drv. Assoc., A. E. F.—15th annual convention, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., July 20-22. Generals 
Lejeune, Ely, Harbord, Malone, Brown and Me- 
Closkey, and Col. Hanford MacNider pn attend 
George V. Gordon, 427 County bldg., Chicago 

3p Div. Socrery—Desires to obtain name, address 
and outfit of all 3d Div. veterans. All who report to 
G. B. DuBois, 1239-30th st., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., will receive copy of The Watch on the Rhine 

8Tx Div.—lI be organization of veterans as- 
sociation. Owen C. Trainor, 1247 Daisy av., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

77TH Canapian Inv. Bot. Trench Mortar Brry.— 
Proposed reunion of men who served in France 
George T. Hancox, 308 Logan st., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 

104TH Inr. Vets. Assoc., A. E. F.—14th annual 
reunion, Milford, Mass., Apr. 28-29. L. A. Wagner, 
adjt., 201 Oak st., Holyoke, Mass. 

108Tx Inv. M. G. Co. Vets. Assoc.—9th annual re- 
union, Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 1. James A. Edwards, 149 
Sanders rd., Buffalo. 

56TH Pioneer Inr.—North Carolina members in- 
terested in organization, write to Myron Green, secy. 
Marshville, N. 

56TH PIONEER Inr., Co. I—Proposed organization 
¥ reunion. Jas. J Reardon, P. O. B. 164, Millsboro, 

> 

a. 

9TH M. G. By., Co. D, 3p Drv.—Proposed reunion. 
A. Zindel, 500 Fort Washington av., New York City. 

Sra F. 5S. By., 3p Div.—Proposed society and re- 
union. H. C. Billingsley, Prairie du Rocher, Ill 

137TH Ry. Encrs. VetTs.—Annual convention, 
Chicago, June 16-17. James A. Elliott, 1216 Cumber- 
land st., Little Rock, Ark. 

308TH M. P.—Annual reunion, Allerton Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio., Feb. 4. Kenneth D. Carter, pres., 
1702 Guarantee Title bldg., Cleveland. 

826TH AERO oS ey - reunion, Chicago, IIl., 
date to beset. John D. Shoptaugh, 3119 Empire 
State bldg., New York City. 

Twuscania Survivors Assoc.—15th anniversary re- 
union, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 4-6. Arnold Joerns, pres., 
Room 1000, 180 N. Michigan av., Chicago. 

110rs Ams. Assoc., 103p San. Trxn.—Regular 
meetings every fourth Tuesday at William D. Oxley 
Post, American Legion, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa 
John J. Shea, adjt., 1884 Howarth st., Philadelphia 

Army Frevp CLe RK8s—Annual reunion dinner, New 
York City, date to be announced. Lawrence E. 
Deutsman, editor, The Messenger, Smithtown, L, L., 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
Stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

U.S.S8. R-9—Elec. Mate 2c. Lloyd Raymond Cote, 
Seaman ic. Mervin Durant Jounstone, Radioman 
2c. Gerald Leslie Hartman and others who recall 
John J. Kerner suffering from attacks of rheuma- 
tism yp | submarine service, also eye disorders. 

39rn F. Brry. C—Capt. John SuRBRIDG gE, Cook 
William J. ‘ie KEY, Mech. Edward C. Hickey, Pvt. 
Manuel T. Cox and others who recall disability of 
William A. Kranzer. 

Ry. Transp. Corps, Montour, France—Fireman 
Leo CarrILLI0 and others who recall disability suf- 
fered by Ernest E. Aver. 

52p Tet. By., 8. C., anpj Camp Hosp. 122, Antwerp, 
Belgium—Former members of outfit, Apr., 1917, to 
July, 1917, Dr. Ovtver or Dr. Durry, also any doctor 


with Ft. Bliss, Tex., hospital, May, 1917, and doctor | 


in Camp Hosp. 122, Antwerp, to assist A. G. Mc- 
Carpe with claim. (Continued on page 62) 
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More City and Rural 
Dealers 


Start your own business with our capi- 
tal. It pays better than most occupations. 
Buy everything at wholesale—sell at retail. 


Make all the profits on 
We supply everything 
Sample Cases, 
and Service 


Be your own boss. 
everything you sell. 
Products, Auto-Bodies, 
Advertising Matter, Sales 
Methods, etc. 15 Factories and Service 
Branches. Prompt shipments. Lowest 
freight and express rates. Superior Raw- 
leigh Quality, old established demand, low- 
est prices, guarantee of satisfaction or no 
sale, makes easy sales. 200 necessities for 
home and farm, all guaranteed the best 
values. Rawleigh’s Superior Sales and 
Service Methods secure most business ev- 
erywhere. Over 42 million Products sold 
last year. If you are willing to work steady 
every day for good pay, write for complete 
information how to start your own busi- 

ness with our capital. 
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Little Giants of the Deep 


(Continued from page 61) 


enlisted June 1, 1917, dis- 
Trn. Last 
Mother 


Murpny, Timothy H., 
charged Apr. 18, 1919, Co. B, 6th Engr 
heard from in Jacksonville, Fla., Jany., 1925 
requests information regarding whereabouts 

42p Inr., Co. E—Officers, medical officers, Ist Sgt. 
McNeeE (?), company clerk and others to assist 
Arthur D. MoacGart, now patient in hospital for 
tuberculosis. 

323p Sup. Co., Q. M. C., Camp J. E. Johnston, 
Fla.—Comrades who recall Farrell C. Epwarps re- 
ceiving injury to elbow while unloading cased goods 
during July, 1918 

Lonert, Morris C., enlistegl June 9, 1917, dis- 
charged Jan. 19, 1919, epl., Hq. Co., 10th Inf., elec- 
trician, age 35, 5 ft. 6 in., 140 lbs., black hair, brown 
eyes, dark complexion. Left Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 8, 
1932, in Dodge sedan. Job awaiting him if he will 
return to wife and three children. 

lira Trnc. Co., 154TH Dep. Bric.—Giuseppe 
Furiarit1, Matteo DrGro1a and others who reca 
Emilio Curent suffering from flat feet in service. 
Discharged Camp Meade, Md., Dec. 23, 1918 

McI.uarey, (also known as Mack), Charles James, 

vt., Amb. Co. 168, 42d Div., discharged May 12, 
1919. Black hair, brown eyes, 5 ft. 7 in. Last heard 
from seven years ago while traveling in South inspect- 
ing lumber. Aged mother needs aid with claim. 

Ry. Transp. Cores—-James FE. MARTIN, engineer 
running American special train from Tours to Nevers 
requires statement from Captain McVey, master 
mechanic with office at St. Pierre-des-Corps, where 
shops and roundhouse were located. 

167TH Cav., Troop B—Former comrades of Thomas 
P. McMENanMy, including Pvt. Joseph K. W. Ketry, 
in hospital with him at Llano Grande, Tex., and Sgt. 
John E. Barn, in hospital with him at Brownsville, 
Tex., who remember McMenanmy suTering from 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, and nasal disorder, Apr. 29 
to May 6, 1917. Also received treatment in 16th Cav. 
infirmary at Mercedes, Tex. 

JEFFERSON BaRRACKS, Mo.—Mess Set. Core, in 
charge officers’ mess, Oct.-Dec., 1918, and other men 
who recall Norman L. Mires being poisoned with 
typhoid vaccine. 

350TH Inr., Co. E, 881TH Drv.—Comrades who re- 
call Pvt. Anton Prav, when stationed in France, was 
unable to march and had to be helped with his pack 

Prixe, Jesse Randolph, age 32, 6 ft., 170 Tbs., dark 
blue eyes, fair skin, dark auburn hair, talks with 
awe accent. Served with Btry. C, Ist Bn., Ga 
v2 later Btry. E, 116th F. A. on Mex. border. 
bhaeoed Feb. 3, 1919, pvt., Co. C, Dev. Bn. No. 1. 
Fought in prize ring in Philadelphia under names of 
“Red Moran” and Joseph Preston. Disappeared Oct. 
3, 1928, supposed to have gone on oil tanker to San 
Pedro, Calif., probably under assumed name. 

imu Bn., Inv. Repw., Cos. A anp B—Frank H. 
Hawk, Rudolf Harrimscer and other men, also 
doctor in flu detention camp, Sec. A, Camp Mac- 
Arthur, Tex., Oct.-Dec., 1918, who recall Frederick 
Papp suffering with throat trouble and rheumatism 
in shoulder ond back. 

207TH Byn., Co. C, U. 
SORENSEN, io Lts. Edward T. 
Hankins and Arthur Leversen, 
call disabilities suffered by Wynne ( 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

134TH F. A. Banv, Ha. Co., 377TH Drv.—Former 
members who recall physical examination of company 
when Harry E. Raines, drummer, was reported to 
have hemorrhoids. 

3137rn F. S. By., Co. C, 4rn Sec.—Former com- 
rades who recall William Roserts, Jr., suffering from 
diarrhoea at Hericourt, France, Sept., 1918, and being 
transported from there by truck. Also foot disability 
and his confinement to quarters account of it 

207Tn Co., 3p Reat., Arr Serv. Mecn.—Capt. N. A. 
Buck.ey and Ist Sgt. Mu urn, and lieut. or capt. in 
charge of Building 2 or 3-a, Air Serv. Prod. Center 
No. 2, Romorantin, France, used as repair and car- 
penter shop when shop under mutiny guard following 
speech of an artillery colonel, can assist L. R. Run. 
with claim. . 

lita Anti-Arrcrart, C. 
C. T. Swatn, formerly of Wilmington, N. C., 
William H. Scuvuuze with claim 

58Tu Inr.— ‘apt Jones, M. C., other officers and 
men who recall in)ury to George Seymour when horse 
fell on him in Coblenz, Germany, 1919 

Hosp. Center No. 50, Mesves, France—Personnel, 
patients and others who knew Frank B. SHavuisx, 
sgt., Co. B, 11th M. G. Bn., in hospital, also men of 
Co. E, 158th Inf., with whom he returned home 

80rn M. P.—Capt. William E. Pinxsron and other 
men who recall injury to Don C. Spence when horse 
was struck by truck during move into British sector, 
Sept. 17, 1917, at night. Also aides in dressing station 
who attended him. 

267TH Enors., Co. E, also 116TH Enars., Co. E, 
4ist Div.—Capt. Henry M. Jounston, Lt. Kevty, 
Set. Mannina, Cpl. Maruicx, Pvts. Messier, Jack 
Marxuam, Hanpurn and Kettry and others who re- 
eall J. J. (“Fort Worth") Statues suffering from 
foot trouble and inability to drill during service 

Sup-cnaser No. 41—William Buck, Lt. Scort, 
Ensign Eccues and other men of crew who recall F. 
A. Srepuens being carried to Base Hosp., Plymouth, 
Eng., account injury to back during fall of 1918 

Base Hosr., Camp MacArthur, Tex.—Officers and 
corpsmen under Lt. Col. Frencu, and Ward Goop- 
Low of Red Cross headquarters, who recall injury to 
Kenneth 8. Weaver when ambulance he was driving 
collided with Red Cross touring car in front of officers’ 
quarters, 1918. 





8. Guards—Capt. Soren P. T. 
Nicnots, Roy C. 
and others who re- 
*, CLark at Fort 


A. C.—Statement from 
to assist 


152p Ry. Transp. Corps, Le Mans, France—Paul 
Sura (Asheville, N. C.), engineer and other buddies 
of Camp Etat, who recall E. L. WestpRook, fireman, 
falling from top of tank at Tours while trying to ex- 
tricate tarpaulin from coalpit, while awaiting arrival 
of troop train en route to Le Mans, 1919 

339TH Res. Lanor Bn.—Statements from former 
comrades of John R. Wiiu1AMs (col.), pvt., who died 
at U.S. Vets. Hosp., Oteen, N. C Apr 3, 1932, of 
tuberculosis. Also statement from doctor who treated 
Wiis in Charlotte, N. C., when W1iiuiaMs lived 
in vicinity of Third and Miles Sts. 

177TH Inr., Co. F, 21st Inr., Co. F, and 577n Inr., 
M. G. Co.—Maj. Petters, M. C., Ist Sgt. Jos. Musi 
and Pvt. Larry Wuirerock, 21st Inf., Lt. Winfield 
McKay and Capt. John P. Harvey, Co. F, 17th Inf., 
and other men who recall C. J. WiLurrorD suffering 
from bronchitis at Schofield ny Honolulu, T. H., 
Dec., 1920, to Dee., 1923. Also arthritis, ke feet, 
nervousness, about which Capt. Harvey and Lt 
McKay may remember at Fort Omaha, Nebr., Jan., 
1924, to Sept., 1925. Latter officers may recall boat 
trip, Omaha to Leavenworth, Ks 

U.S. 8S. Frederick—Homer C. SHOEMAKER (Dallas, 

Tex.), and other shipmates who recall disability suf 
fered by John W. Woop, tool room keeper, 1916-1918 

ist Ams. Co., Ft. Bliss, Tex.—Statements from 
Set. Wm. Murray, Carl Barron, Harry Boon and 
others to assist Thomas E. Wy1nNeGAR with disability 
claim. 

Dopace, Charles FE., ex-sgt., Co. B, 39th Inf., t 
Dec., 1917, Aux. Remount 306, to Aug., 1918. Dis- 
charged May 21, 1919. Missing since Apr., 1920 
Information regarding him needed i 
quires aid. a dead, compensation may be obtained 

S. A. T University of Southern Calif.—State- 
ments from pod who recall J. N. Morrison who 
served in hospital at 737 N. Bdwy. and at university 
as doctors’ or nurses’ orderly. 

U. 8. S. Eagleboat No. 5—Capt. Dopee, in com- 
mand, and other shipmates between Nov., i918, and 
Apr., 1919, who recall Joseph C. Ciancy suffering 
from nervous disorder, for which he was hospitalized 
at the Quebec Military Hosp., Quebec, Canada 

Satvace Drv., Q. M. C., Camp Shelby, Miss., 
Nov., 1917, to Mar., 1919.—Men who recall Charles 
M. Traper, sgt., blue eyes, blond hair, fair com- 
plexion, 5 ft. 8 in., resident of Anderson, Ind., can 
assist Mrs. Trader with claim. 

Tvupts, John, formerly of Chicago, reported drafted 
from Chicago, sent overseas and killed in action 
Unofficially reported at Cherokee Camp and in 5th 

div 

McMcttan, Harry A, pvt., Co. B, 318th M. G 
Bn. Born June 23, 1895, County Antrim, Ireland 
Missing since Mar., 1925. 

Brannam, Rex. Born in Missouri, Nov. 26, 1894 
Missing since Dec. 29, 1923. Veteran. Declared 
legally dead on Nov. 20, 1931. 

Houianp, Allan N., pvt., Med. Det., 815th Pion 
Inf., 156th Depot Brig. Auto mechanic and electrician. 
After discharge, worked in Mexico. Missing Family 
last heard from him Nov., 1922, when he was ill in 
Bellevue Hosp., New York City. Reported treated 
in Vet. Bureau regional office, Mar. 24, 1927. 

SARGENT, Fred E., x ow old., 5 ft. 6in., discharged 
Nov. 10, 1918, on S.C. D., (drug habit) Disappeared 
from home in San poked Tex., about June 30, 1919 

Gray, Percy Lee. Enlisted in Navy, Jan., 1916 or 
1917, at Winston-Salem, N. C., discharged Jan , 1919, 
Philadelphia. Blind in right eye. Missing since 1920 

Micuevena, Alfredo G., pvt., Co. A, 213th Engrs 
Left heme in Nogales, Ariz., 1920, to go to Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Seemed to be suffering with early 
symptoms of neurasthenic, poe insanity 

3p Bn., Cuem. WARFARE Serv., Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md., and Ft. Screven, Ga.—Lt. P ercy Heiser, Harry 
Boye, Harry Rosevir, and other men who recall 
any of the boxing matches in which Cpl. Sam Haas, 
lightweight, engaged between Feb. and Apr., 1918, in 
the camp Y. M.C. A. hut. Haas suffering from bad 
throat and eyesight is failing. 

Ha. Dert., 6ru F. A. Bric.—Ist Lt. 8. T. Hasse, 
Jr., Set. Maj. Peciey, and others, including Dr 
Pinkney, 3d F. A. (Oct., 1918), who remember con- 
dition of Harley B. ANKNeY upon his return from 
hosp. in France, Nov. 12 or 14, 1918, after flu attack 

9TH CANADIAN Ry. Troops, B. E. F., Co. D—Men 
who were at Saulty Larbret, France, June, 1918, and 
recall collision of light railway cars in which Thomas 
F. AYLING was injured. Has claim against Canadian 
Govt. 

40TH Enars., Co. A, Camovurtace Sec., A. E. F., 
and 90TH _Div.—William C. Nice, “Shorty’’ Wison, 
Andrew Krier and others who recall wounding by 
shrapnel and hospitalization of Louis C. Binnert 
while attached to 19th F. A., with 90th Div.; also 
after return from hospital, this man suffering from 
gas and flu in Mountaville; also injuries sustained by 
him when enemy shell hit billet in which he was, 
Kerr carrying him to dugout on hill with French 

30Tn C. A. C., Brry. F—Former members who re- 
call Lionel (Fre snchy) BLANCHARD being gassed at 
Camp Eustis, Va., account leaky gas mask. 

353p Inr., He. Co., 89TH Div.—Capt. John I 
Crorvt, Pvt. Frederick F. Baver, G. P. Koen.er, 
and others who recall Francis FRANKEN being as- 
signed light duty account injuries sustained in 
“rooster fight" while in training at C amp Funston; 
also his inability to resume participation in boxing 
bouts in Occupied Area, Germany, account shortness 
of breath, due to being gassed in action. 

litn F. A., Brry. C, 6TH Drv.—Men who recall 
Frederick L. Bov.ant suffering from influenza at 
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Camp Valdahon, France, and later being gassed while 
in front lines. 

108TH Ammun. Trn., Co. E, 33p Div.—Sat. 
Wuirte, the company clerk and others who recall Pvt. 
Wm. C. (Deacon) Brownine receiving injuries to 
head, face and back in horse runaway at Tuntingen, 
Luxembourg, Apr., 1919. 

Buck, Howard L., served with 132d F. A., 85th 
Div., discharged Mar. 18, 1919, in Texas. Brown eyes 
and hair, 5 ft. 9 in., walks with slight limp; fond of 
horses; thought to have been in northern lumber 
camps. Missing. Mother needs help in establishing 
claim. 

Cort, George Henry, born Columbus, Ohio, served 
as chief electrician, discharged New London, Conn., 
Apr. 30, 1919. Left East Providence, R. I. Sept., 
1925. Information regarding him wanted in connec- 
tion with claim of his three dependent needy children. 

Cumcan, Robert, pvt., Hq. Co., 54th Inf., dis- 
charged June 18, 1919, rated temporary total dis- 
abled account mental condition, Nov. 13, 1924. 
Missing. 

797TH Prov. S. A. R. D., Co. B—George A. Bryt- 
ziwsk1, Donald S. Aman, George D. THIkINGER and 
others who recall heart and head disabilities of Paul 
H. Coutrns at Blois, France; also doctors and nurses 
who treated Collins in camp hosp. at Le Mans for 
same ailments. 

328TH Inr., Co. H anp Sup. Co.—Former comrades 
who recall Andrew J. Davis being sick and off duty in 
France, especially Toul sector, May and June, 1918; 
also men of railhead detail, 82d Div. who recall gas 
attack in Apremont and Fleville, and dysentery suf- 
fered by same man. 

ist Enocrs., Co. D—Capt. Smrrn, Lt. Hastinas, 
Ist Sgt. Tom Keuty, Hyram Micuerson and Neil 
Kane, and other officers and men who recall Lewis B. 
Gay receiving injury to back when he slipped and fell 
with timber while helping build rifle range at Wirges, 
Germany, during Mar., 1919. 

127Tn Inr., Co. C, Anmy Suppty Base, Norfolk, Va. 
—Sgt. Thomas H. We ts (formerly of Sidney, Nebr.), 
Ward W. Mano te, Pvt. Clay W. Lona, Sgt. Owens, 
Ist Sgt. Peter ANDERSON and others who recall Walter 
B. GRANNES suffering with flat feet because of which 
he was discharged at Newport News, Va. 

17ta M. G. Bwn., Co. C, 6TH Drv.—Capt. Datty, 
also capt. successor, Ist Lt. McMicnar Ls, 2d Lt. 
GARDNER and others who recall Pvt. Victor J. (Jack) 
JaSKOLSKI having stomach trouble in Vosges sector, 
also later injury to knees, right hand, finger and left 
- in football game, at Pionson (Pionsat?). 

8S. 8S. Western Hope—Former officers and ship- 
mK who recall Fred Joseph Kiimex, carpenter's 


eAs -A Woman Sees It 


(Continued from page 37 


me to stay in the room with her. The man 
rallied and lingered a few days longer, but 
when he died none of his relatives were 
with him. They were not financially able 
to make the trip, so he was buried with 
military honors in ““Ward 13,” the govern- 
ment cemetery. 

There were many tragic cases at Whip- 
ple, but I believe the most tragic was the 
patient who had lost both legs during the 
war. He was still a very sick man, because 
I was told that a bullet had lodged against 
the spinal cord which made it impossible 
for him to lie on his back. 

There was also a humorous side to life 
there, however. I recall the day when an 
Apache Indian scout was brought to the 
hospital. He was 104 years old and had 
lost all his teeth. To make matters worse, 
he could speak nothing but the Apache 
language, and no one in the Post Hospital 
could converse with him. One afternoon 
during rest period the nurse came to me 
and said an Indian girl wanted to see me. 

“T suppose it is you she wants to talk 
with because she rushed in quite excitedly 
and asked ‘Where’s Genevieve?’ You're 
the only Genevieve on the reservation.” 

The girl came, and it seemed that the 
poor old scout was about to starve to death. 
It developed that the orderly had been 
bringing him trays loaded with broiled 
steak, lamb chops, fried potatoes, apples 
ind oranges. Having no teeth, he couldn’t 
eat anything that was sent, and being un- 
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mate, having severe stomach attack at docks in Staten 
Island, N. Y., also later attacks in Italy and Austria, 
and on arriving at Norfolk, Va., having to go to hos- 
pital account sore eyes 
. 8. 8. Missouri—Former shipmates who recall E. 

L. MorsING receiving injury to his ears during target 
practice, June or July, 1918; also spine injury later 
while lifting enmer chains at Hampton Roads, Va 

358TH Inr., lst Bn., 90TH Div.—Former officers 
Tway, KAMMAN and BARNES, medical officers. NoBLE 
and Maj. Witson, also men of Art. first-aid near 
Romagne or Dead Man's Hill who took souvenirs 
from prisoners in charge of infantry doughboy can 
assist Adolf R. Mvevuer with claim. 

5TH Reer., Co. B, Camp Perry, Great Lakes 
Tra. Srta., Ivt., U. 8. 8. Princess Matoika, Quail 
and Patapsco—Former shipmates who recall C. W 
(Pete) Peters being hurt on the Princess Matoika, 
also being sent to Hosp. Base 18, Inverness, Scotland 
and returned to duty aboard U. 8. 8. Patapsco 
Perers ill with tubercular condition. 

Base Hosp., Camp Dopae, lowa— Medical officers, 
nurses and men who recall Harry E. Ricuey being 
patient with influenza during fall of 1918 and being 
one of seven patients given a serum as an experiment 
Three of patients died. Ricney suffered nerve shock 
and had one light stroke since discharge. 

Base Hosp., Warp No. 1, Camp Pike, Arx.— 
Capt. (Dr.) McKay who attended Herman J. Rorn, 
pvt., Co. H, 345th Inf., 87th Div., for pneumonia and 
eczema during Jan., 1918, and others who recall his 
case. 

507TH Co., C. A. C., later Ist Co., C. A. C.—Former 
Sergeants Lee and WwW IcK and privates who recall Pvt 

Walter Harrison Smitu being injured while dismant- 
ling ten-inch gun at Battery Bowden, Ft. Leverett, 





Maine, ww summer of 1917. 

277TH F. Brry A—Ist Lt. Charles H. Morris, 
M. C., and shar officers and men who recall Thomas 
F. STanu suffering with influenza, Camp McClellan, 
Ala. 

WricutsmMan, Charles Earl, enlisted Reg. Army, 
Feb. 26, 1917, furloughed to reserves Mar. 29, 1920, 
discharged June 6, 1920. Statements from comrades 
and nurses who recall him and served with him in 
Med. Det. and Regular Army Inf. Replacement 
troops, to assist claim 

ist Ama. Co., Fr. Biss, Tex.—Statements from 
Sgt. Wm. Murray, Carl Barron, Harry Boon and 
others who recall disability suffered by Thomas EF, 
W YINNEGAR. 
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able to converse with anyone, he could not 
explain what was the matter. I told the 
nurse and the orderly that the old scout 
would require a liquid diet, and the Indian 
girl informed her great-uncle what would 
be brought him in the future. A broad grin 
on the old Indian’s face convinced us that 
he understood and was pleased. 
Christmas at Whipple will always be a 
pleasant memory. Christmas trees, beauti- 
fully decorated, and with colored electric 
candles, were placed in each room and ward. 
Little gifts were placed on the tree by 
friends, for each other, and by some of the 
employes. A special program of music was 
heard over the radio and a real old-fash- 
ioned Christmas dinner was served. Every- 
thing possible was done to make the vet- 
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Kunderd Gladiolus bulbs, free from thrips and dis- 
eases, produce the finest spikes and most perfect 
flowers. This book tells how you can have these bulbs 
in your garden. Avoid disappointme ~_ buy Kunderd 
bulbs. Write today for the catalogu 

A. E. Kunderd, iii Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind. 











Send today for New Free Cat- 
alog of lowest Coctery we 
me to Yon Stoves, nges 


Ttietiitnwsele 


Ditnae mced (elem 








Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts, multiplies, and divides 
like $300 machine — yet it costs only 
$2.50. Weighs only 4 ounces. Not a 
toy —quaranteed for lifetime. Per- 
fectly accurate, lightning fast. Sells 
on sight to business men, storekeep- 
ers, homes —all who use figures, 
Write at once for Free 
Sample Offer and Mon- 


















erans happy. The only sad thing was the 
absence of relatives of the majority of the | 
vetérans. Otherwise it was a perfect day. 

There is an occupational therapy shop 
where silver work, the making of hooked | 
rugs, painting, weaving and all kinds of | 
leather work are taught. The men who are 
physically able to walk over to the O. T. 
shop are instructed by the aides in charge 
of the shop; those who are unable to go to 
the shop are instructed by an aide who} 
carries the necessary material to the ward. 
Hundreds of the veterans are enabled in 
this way to make money to send home to 
their dependents. Then, too, occupational 
therapy, as its name implies, is a sound 
cure for nervous as well as other diseases. 










ey-Making Plan. 100% Profit! 
C, M. CLEARY Dep! a54, 303 W. Monroe S!., Chicags 





sust' 4 


“SS Shoes” 
Re-soled for 
8° a Pair!’ 


Mends « hole or straightens « heel for 1 cent 
w plastic invention— SAV ASOLE— spreads 





ight into smooth, “in, 
Nails. Old knife only tool, Chit 
**New’ soles and heels look and feel ike e leather 


= $s For 
90 a Week ::: 

A np go ap big ——p in - 4 of 
“fiard Thad Exper unnecessary 
Many B.. ep In bomen. factories, railroad yards 
etc Rich territories ope rite for free 

sample of Savasole on leather 


savasetg co. 
Dept. e-108"" |, Ohio 
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LEARN HOW thousands of 
thrifty women are now cutting 
the cost of new rugs in HALF 
by sending their... 


OLD RUGS 
CLOTHING 


..-direct to the great 
Otson Rue MILs. 


for catalog 

that shows how we 
merge and reclaim 
this otherwise worth- 
less material — ster- 
ilize, bleach, respin, 
. redyeand weave 
. In a WEEK 
into luxuri- 
ous, New 
type,seam- 

. less, reversible 
rugs in any of 44 famous 
Oriental designs, two-tone 











Week's Trial. We guarantee to satisfy or pay 
for materials. Our 59th year. We have no agents. 
We pay Express or Freiaut from any state. 


Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. A-49 
Gentlemen: Mail your latest Rug Book, FREE. 


g 
° 
| 


Name 





Address ....... 





ELE. 


finger 

¥ Just 

ress. st 
24 packs of Garden 


——— Seeds to sell at 10c each. Remit 
7 $2 40 and wewill send Ukulele and Instru 
m 


RAISE FUR RAGS 


CHINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALIND WHITES 
We Buy What You Raise — Highest 
Prices Paid — Established 19 years. 
lilustrated book, catalog and Fur 
Farmirg Magezine, also Monthly 
Market Bullctin showing Pp 

we pey. All for 10 cents. 

Two large rabbitries, address one 


nearest am: 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
Dept. 102 D, NEW CITY, N.Y. er HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 
























7 coat and vest with 
matched pants. 100,000 patterns. 
Every pair band tailored te your measure; no 
**readymades.’’ Our match sent FREE for your 
O. K. before pants are made. Fit guaranteed. 
Send piece ‘of cloth or vest today. 

SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS COMPANY 

115 So. Dearborn Street, Dept. 968, Chicago 


FW, Deodorizer | 
AGENTS To $10 & $15 par 
TO DAY 
A’ LAST a way to banish unpleasant 
odors in bathrooms! A Puro Bow!-Itizer 
inside the toilet bowl, actually seems to ab 
sorb odors and replace them with a delicate 
perfume that everybody likes Eve home 
a prospect! One of 6 RED HOT SELLERS 
including the famous PURO 
Moth Preventive and Deodor 
ant! Agents clean up to $10 
and $15 in a day——Distribu 
tors up to $5,000 and $6,000 
in a year! Write at once for 
details and FREE SAMPLE. 
THE PURO CO., INC. 
Dept. B-2082, 3107 Pine St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 



















FREE SAMPLE 
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colors, or ovals. Sizes for all needs. | 


ejunday Farmer 


(Continued from page 28) 


National Commander at Philadelphia in 
1926 and handed the gavel over to Ed 
Spafford in Paris, France, in 1927. Before 
and since he has been available for any 
hard job, such as Director of Employment, 
that the national organization has wanted 
to hand out. And he has never lost touch 
with the local posts where, in keeping with 
other wise men, Howard Savage says the 
heart of the Legion is. There are a hun- 


Four Walls 


dred-odd posts in Chicago and Savage at- 
tends a post meeting two or three times a 
week the year ’round when he is in town. 

And when he is not in town he is on his 
farm looking after his Clydesdale horses 
and Guernsey cows. They give him more 
peace of mind than golf, he says, for the 
funny thing about golf with Howard is 
that even after swinging he finds himself 
standing too close to the ball. 


and a ‘Roof 


(Continued from page 33) 


his post as Vice Commander and Com- 
mander, and his department as Athletic 
Officer, District Commander and Vice 
Commander. John Robinson and Harold 
W. Little also served as Post Commander. 
Daniel Robinson became Vice Com- 
mander. Smith Fuller, who won the D. 
S. C., has served the post as drum major 
for seven years and was champion drum 
major of his Department in 1930. Edward 
Brady was Garde 


his family and Roy E. Parrish Post in 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, after traveling 
25,140 miles in the first hundred days of 
his leadership. In carrying the Legion’s 
message to a large portion of the country, 
Nationa! Commander Johnson traveled 
3,978 miles (twenty-two hours) by air- 
plane, 3,349 miles by automobile and 

17,813 by train. 
Wilder S. Metcalf, author of ‘Half a 
Century of Citizen 





de la Porte of 
Fayette _ County HE World 
Voiture in 1930. 


Walter Smith is 
Commander of 
Milton Bishop 
Post in Connells- 
ville, and Harry 
Edsley has com- 
manded High’s 
Post of Dunbar. 
George C. Brown 
commanded Fort 
Mason Post of Ma- 
sontown two years 
and was Grand 
Chef de Gare of 
the Forty and 
Eight in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1931. 
“T’d like to hear 
from all other for- 


than $10,000, 


United States. 


ance now. 
too late. 
with death. 





Act, as amended, permits a 
veteran who served in the World 
War during the period from 
April 6, 1917 to July 2, 1921, 
to make application for Govern- 
ment insurance for an amount 
not less than $1,000, nor more 


veteran is in good health. De- 
tailed information may be ob- 
tained from the United States 
Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or its regional 
offices located throughout the 


Apply for Government insur- 
Tomorrow may be 
There is no armistice 


Soldiering,’’ has 
been chairman of 
the National Fi- 
nance Committee 
of The American 
Legion since 1922 
... John Thomas 
Taylor reports in 
“On The Wash- 
ington Front” as 
Vice Chairman of 
the National Leg- 
islative Commit- 
tee. He is a Past 
Commander of 
George Washing- 
ton Post in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. A. Wallgren, 
whose cartoon is 
called ‘‘The Stall 
Guy,” is amember 


War Veterans 


provided such 








mer members of 
Company D, to 
find out what they’ve done in the Legion,” 
Mr. Davis writes, and adds: 

“Lafavette Post, with 800 members, 
owns a home valued at $50,000. Its drum 
corps is going after the national champion- 
ship at the Chicago convention. We are 
Santa Claus to 1,500 poor children an- 
nually. Our junior baseball team has been 
state champion three years and zone 
champion one.” 


Roll Call 


ATIONAL Commander Louis John- 
son, whose article in this issue is 
entitled ‘““There Is One Best Road to 
| Peace,”’ returned to spend Christmas with 


of Thomas J.Reath 
Marine Post of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ... Thomas J]. 
Malone, who wrote ‘“‘For The Other Fel- 
low,” is a member of Theodore Petersen 
Post of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Ken- 
neth Camp, who made the illustration for 
this article, belongs to Advertising Men’s 
Post of New York City ... John J. Noll, au- 
thor of “She Was Bred In Old Kentucky,” 
is a member of Capitol Post of Topeka, 
Kansas . . . Genevieve Bledsoe, who has 
described her hospital experiences in “‘As A 
Woman Sees It,’’ belongs to Claud L. Sauls 
Post of Tallahassee, Florida . . . Colonel 
Robert Isham Randolph, who writes of the 
coming Chicago World’s Fair in ‘‘Caill 
Victory 1933,” is a member of Castle Post 
of Chicago. Puitie Von BLon 


The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 


—— 
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i st Radio Corp- 
Ce. Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Received ‘the 16-tube outfit. 


»ontoise, 
up RO). Mexico 
England (ack 

USN, Es 
te morning, Sydney, 
many, Italy, France anc 
coming in good. 

Yours very truly, 


Have al 


Louis Cseh, 
13605 Englesmere Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Member Interna 
Club 
Note: The sbove is just 
ing . 
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At 3:15 P.M. 
i in a few min- 


. anc 

d to go after Rome ar » dial, I re 
1 ae ine with the ¢ ler tite ol picked 
reived this station. This @ Rome, Italy 


30 picked UP 

some (Sy » Australia), 
VK2ME (Sydney. calls, Ger- 
Mexico were ® 


vr. S.A . 
tional Short Wave 


part of Mr. Ceeh's interest- 








World-Wide Long and Short-Wave Reception 


The Midwest 16-tube ALL-WAVE is the last 
word in radio completeness and efficiency. You 
hear not only U. S. and foreign broadcasts, but 
also police calls, airplane signals, ships at sea, 
. everything that comes over the 
air. But it’s no wonder, for this latest 1933 sensa- 


imateurs ... 


tion incorporates all the worthwhile new fea- ments. You'll be amazed and de- 
tures.... New type tubes... . Stat-omit tuning lighted when you hear one of these 
silencer . ... Color-lite tuning .. . . Full-floating wonderful new sets in yourown homes 


Deal Direct with Factory—SAVE *s 50% 


Why buy the costly old-fashioned way and pay two or three profits? Buy 
direct from the Midwest factory and keep the middlemen’s profits in your 
Investigate 
better, more powerful, clearer-toned radio at a positive saving of 30% to 50% 
Costs only a stamp to find out. Mail the coupon or write 


own pocket. 





THE CUNEO PRESS, !NC., CHICAGO 


of usual retail prices. 
us a postal... . NOW 


MIDWEST RADIO CORP. 
Dept. 183 
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All the New 


Features ! 


ON’T be satis- 
fied with less than 
a big, powerful, 16-tube 
Midwest ALL-WAVE set. A re- 
ceiver covering only half the regular 
broadcast waves is only half a set. When 
you own this latest Midwest marvel, the whole 
world of radio is yours. With a tuning range of 15 to 550 
meters, you can hear regular and short wave broadcasts from 
all over the U. S. and many foreign lands. Midwest users 
from coast to coast report picking up England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Africa, South America, Hawaii, Japan, Australia, the Phil- 
ippine Islands and many other far-away stations. 

This powerful, clear-toned, perfectly controlled set opens up new 
delights of radio to every listener. Such selectivity, such sensitivity, 
such amazingly faithful tone reproduction will delight the most criti- 
cal. Don’t buy any radio until you get the new 1933 Midwest cata- 
log. Send for it today. Mail the coupon or write us a postal... NOW! 


decide to keep it. 


scarcely miss. 
write us a postal. 




















condenser . ... 18 tuned circuits (Super-hetero- 
dyne), 9 in cascade .. . . Dual power, two sep- 
arate transformers . ... Large dual speakers .... 
Duplex Duo-diode detection (an 
Amplification . . . . and many other sensa- 
tional new refinements and improve- 


Mail the coupon. Learn how we give you a bigger, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Remember, you buy direct from 
the makers. No middlemen’s prof- 
its to pay. You get an absolute guar- 
antee of satisfaction or money back. 
You try any Midwest 30 days before you 
Then, if you wish, you 
can pay in small monthly amounts that you'll 
Mail coupon for full details, or 


compesre LINE 


o 

NEW CONSOLES 
The big new Midwest 
Catalog shows gor- 
geous line of artistic 
consoles in the new 
six-leg designs. Mail 
the coupon now. Get 
li the facts. Learn 
ow you can save 
30° to 50% ona big 
powerful radio by 
ordering direct 

from the 
factory. 














Atter all, there’s nothing 
like a Came” 


CAMEL smoker just isn’t 

happy with any other ciga- 
rette. That’s because there’s no 
substitute for quality. After 
you've tried Camels, and learned 
the smooth solace in choice 
Turkish and mellow, sun-ripened 
Domestic tobaccos, never parched 
or toasted, you too will say: | 


I’d walk a mile 
for a CAMEL! 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO 
COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Don’t remove the moisture-proof wrapping from your package of Camels 
after you open it. The Camel Humidor Pack is protection against 
sweat, dust and germs. Wherever the Service sends you, the Camel 
Humidor Pack can be depended upon to deliver fresh Camels every time 


€ 1933. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








